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Northern Essex Community College is now in the midst of celebrating its Twentieth a ee eke a Sa stein cinina oma a Oe Suh oar 
Anniversary, and this is an especially important milestone for the institution. We can s é ae Pe : 
look back with pride on all that we have achieved in the last two decades. The college has introduced many non-traditional programs to meet the changing 


From humble beginnings in small rented quarters in Bradford with 186 students in needs of the Merrimack Valley. Northern Essex has been an innovator and a pioneer 


: : peice ; in the area of high technology training. We have had in-plant training programs at the 
1961, Northern Essex has grown into an educational giant in the Merrimack Valley. following corporations: Compugraphic, Varian, Western Electric, Miceofaht Honeywell, 


We now occupy seven buildings on a beautiful 106-acre campus and have an enroll- Digital, Gould-Modicon in addition to serving the Merrimack Valley banks. We have 
ment of over 7,700 day and evening students, the largest enrollment in the state's become the leader in training in the community college system and have doubled our 
community college system. Computer Science and Electronic Technology enrollment to meet specific industry- 

One thing we are proud of here at Northern Essex is the fact that we are not only based needs for a well-trained work force in the area. 


Northern Essex is the only public institution in 
the area to offer a registered nursing degree pro- 
gram in the evening. We also offer many other 
specialized services to the residents of the area, 
including career counseling and testing and univue 
support programs in our Academic Support Center. 

Northern Essex is a community college designed 
to meet community needs, and the college’s com- 
munity includes more than forty-five cities and 
towns in the Merrimack Valley. In addition to 
providing high quality, low-cost education for 
residents of its service area, the institution is ac- 
tively involved in the cultural life of the community 
and also functions as an accessible and responsive 
resource for the region by facilitating lifelong learn- 
ing and other community activities. In addition, 
the college opens its doors to members of the com- 
munity, making its facilities available for an 
amazing variety of activities each year. 

Northern Essex has also made a significant 
economic contribution to the Merrimack Valley. 
The college’s operating budget for fiscal year 1981 
is close to $10 million. The institution employs 434 
full-time and part-time faculty members, as well as 
125 additional staff members. 


We are proud here at Northern Essex of all that 
we have accomplished over the last twenty years. 
We are also very aware that we could not have 
reached our Twentieth Anniversary with such a 
record of achievement had it not been for the sup- 
port, assistance and cooperation we have received 
from the residents of the Merrimack Valley and 
from our students. 

I want to assure you that the faculty and staff at 
the college are dedicated to the goal of broadening 
the educational opportunities in the region and 
with your support, we can continue to provide the 
kind of educational services that are vital to the 
growth and development of the Merrimack Valley. 

I hope that you will take part in the many events 
scheduled for the Twentieth Anniversary and join 
with us in celebrating this special occasion. 
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“Other than just being a housewife for 20 years and raising and educating six children, 
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I've never had a job and, of course, don’t have any experience.” 


— International Women’s Day, March 8 


Stillpoint VII 
opens April 24 


By Deborah Nash 

The weekend will be one to celebrate 
the joy of movement, the Greek ideal of 
balance, and the Greek recognition of the 
unquenchable desire for excitement. 


The occasion will be the dance produc- 
tion “Stillpoint VII,” directed, choreo- 
graphed, and staged by Creative Arts 
Department Chairperson Elaine Mawhin- 
ney-Webb. The company will include 
dance students at Northern Essex. Per- 
formances are slated for Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings, April 24 and 25, at 8 p.m. 
and Sunday April 26, at 7 p.m. 

Sever. years ago, Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb and ten students working with 
primitive resources and a light man who 
forgot what to do gave birth to the first 
“Stillpoint.” This season's “Stillpoint VII” 
spectacle will have a troupe of forty-three 
dancers, a repertory of over twenty num- 
bers, beautiful costumes, and professional 
stage design with scrim. 


Embracing T.S. Eliot’s lines from 
“Burnt Norton”... 


At the still point of the turning world. 
Neither flesh nor fleshless; 
Neither from nor towards; 
at the Still Point, 
there the dance is... 


The dancers will trace the creative art of 
the dance from its African tribal roots to 
the stylized grace of ballet and the popu- 
lar expression of jazz and disco. 

The curtain will open to the tune of 
“Aquarius” with dances interpreting 
selections from Hair, including “Walking 
in Space,” “3500,” “What a Piece of Work 
is Man,” and “Let the Sunshine In.” 

Next will come “Chameleon” and “Imag- 
inary Voyage” danced to the music of 
Herbie Hancock and Jean-Luc Ponty. 
Then comes “Rhinoceros” inspired by 
Ionesco’s play. Dancers will interpret 
metamorphosis, as man's conformism 
leads to his loss of personality and muta- 
tion. Music for this will be Symphony #2 
for piano and orchestra by Leonard Bern- 
stein. 

After “Rhinoceros” comes the popular 
“Master Charge” in which the dancers are 
adorned with oversized replicas of charge 
cards, and “Watermelon Man.” 

Stephen Haley, one of the dance stu- 
dents, is choreographer for “Passages,” 
highlighted by Pink Floyd's surrealistic 


“The Great Gig in the Sky.” 

“Collage” is the sophisticated second 
half of the production. It moves through 
the ritual of African dance with the ser- 
pentine “Jon Valou,” to the rhythms of 
blues to jelly roll to jazz and sounds of 
disco. Numbers include a dance to Pat 
Benatar's “I'm Gonna Follow You;” “Con- 
certo”-music, “Concerto in F,” George 
Gershwin; “High Heeled Boys’-music, 
“The Low-Spark of High Heeled Boys,” 
Traffic; “Voices from Harlem”-music, 
“Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child,” Paul Robeson; 
“Ritual”-music, “Jon Valou,” Daniel Barra- 
janos; “Village Dancers”-music, “Mara- 
catu,” Montego Jones; “Dancers’-music, 
“Inner-City Blues,” Marvin Gaye; inter- 
pretation of poem by Ntozake Shange; 
“Dancers”-music, “Saturday Night in Har- 
lem,” Bill Withers; “Soloist”-music, 
“Touch Me in the Morning,” Diana Ross; 
solo by Elaine Mawhinney-Webb-music, 
“Ain't No Sunshine When She's Gone,” 
Bill Withers. Climaxing “Collage” will be 
the number's entire cast dancing to “Come 
Together” by the Beatles. 


Concluding the performance will be 
“There is only the Dance” to the music of 
“Intermission Riff’ by Stan Kenton. 

Dancers in “Stillpoint VII" are: Regina 
Amirault, Kevin Anderson, Sheri Ander- 
son, Debbie Anthony, Maureen’ Bagley, 
Denise Baillargeon, Ellen Burns, Linda 
Carl, Nancy Chisholm, Beth Clevesy, 
Paula Costa, Erin Cronin, Suzi Cummings, 
Lucia Cusimano, Debbie Dias, Lynn Elef- 
ritz, Mike Faro, Charly Fox, Amy Galla 
gher, Diane Gallant, Judy Gauthier, 
Sophie Giorato, Chris Hackett, Steve 
Haley, Donna Lee Holmes, Sarah Hobbs, 
Tom Hunter, Carol Lasquade, Elaine 
Mawhinney-Webb, Guy Mawhinney, Dick 
McLaughlin, Tom O'Donnell, Peshanta 
Qushan-Moshabad, Ann-Marie Pattavina, 
Carol Poulin, Maggie Queenan, John Ros- 
sop, Jim Sharron, Lisa Sheehan, Keith 
Sippes, Maureen Titone, Donna Wilson, 
and Carol Zukowsky. 

Lighting design will be by Charles 
Galley. William Webb will be the narrator. 
Stage manager is Prof. Susan Sanders. 
William Webb is in charge of audio and 
Tom Hunter, Kevin Anderson, Candy 
Brown, Marty Bunshaft, Leslie Moors, 
Keith Sherman, and Jim Rice are respon- 
sible for set design. 


Globe cartoonist opens 


birthday celebration 


By Ralph Tone 

Paul Szep, editorial cartoonist for the 
Boston Globe, spoke at the College Center 
Sunday, April 5, at 8 p.m. 

Cartoon buffs, fans of Szep and the 
merely curious filled the College Center to 
listen to the award-winning cartoonist. 

Szep started his cartooning career at an 
early age. Asa youngster, he won his first 
award for cartooning and later, as a teen- 
ager, worked asa sports cartoonist for the 
Hamilton Spectator in Ontario, Canada. 

In 1967, when Szep was 25, he was hired 
as the Boston Globe's first editorial car- 
toonist. Szep was awarded two Pulitzer 
Prizes while working for the Globe, one in 
1974 and the other in 1977. 

He has won many other awards and 
honorary degrees including being named 
the Year's Outstanding Editorial Cartoon- 
ist by the National Cartoonists in 1977. 
Szep was also recipient of the prestigious 
Ruben Award for Editorial Cartooning 
in 1979. 

Szep was born and raised in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. He draws his ideas from 
his diversified background and his up- 
bringing in a working-class town. 

In 1964, Szep graduated from the On- 
tario College of Art. He worked as a book 


and fashion illustrator, graphics designer 
and even had a five-year stint working in 
Canadian steel mills. 

This varied background gives Szep a 
unique approach in editorial cartooning. 
“A cartoonist is a little bit of everything — 
a humorist, a satirist, writer, artist, edu- 
cator and journalist,” says Szep. “You 
should have a good reservoir of general 
knowledge.” 


According to Szep, an editorial cartoon 
should be light. “People get tired of the 
heavy stuff. They basically want to be 
entertained. The most effective cartoons 
not only make people laugh but also make 
an editorial point,” Szep says. 


Szep admits the authority he has to 
“wack the big guys around” (referring to 
his editorial subjects). “I can get even; 
the average guy can’t get even,” says Szep. 

“An editorial cartoon is many things to 
many people,” Szep says. “Some see it as 
an extension of the comic page. Some seé 
it as educational. Other people’s own 


views are reinforced by what they see. A 
lot of people are offended by them.” 

Szep encourages students to develop 
their skills in cartooning and illustration 
and see what develops. 


GLOBE cartoonist Paul Szep speaks at 20th anniversary kick off Sunday evening. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Creative Arts Department Chairperson Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, “Stillpoint V.” 


— Joe Pallaria photo. 
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Paul says learn to live with it 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Whether or not you like it, weather is 
here to stay. “You live with weather every 
day, it is part of your life. A basic know- 
ledge is helpful since it is in the news every 
day.” These are some of the reasons Pro- 
fessor Bob Paul, chairman of the science 
department decided to write, Meteorology 
and Climatology, A Laboratory Manual 
for Weather and Climate. He wrote the 
manual partly to meet the need of environ- 
ment-conscious students. “There isn’t 
much available. Other fields have any- 
where from twenty to thirty books or 
manuals. ‘ There are only a few lab 
manuals of this sort on the market.” 


The book was designed so that anyone 
dealing with the topic could use it to meet 
his individual class needs. “It was design- 
ed to be flexible; not for use with only one 
book but with any of twenty standard 
textbooks.” 


First published in 1979, Meteorology 
and Climatology is now in revision for the 
next press run. When it was initially sent 
out to be reviewed, Dr. William Dando of 
the University of North Dakota gave it 
such high praise that it was eventually 
adopted by that school. Approximately 
500 students use it there and across 
the country. 


Unfortunately, many of the students 
who are enrolled in meteorology are there 
primarily to avoid having to take one of 
the other lab sciences like chemistry. A 
longstanding peeve for Prof. Paul is to 
hear a student say that he “doesn’t do well” 
in science. “I think it’s more from fear 
than anything else,” he says. “Any sub- 


Professor Robert Paul.—Carl Russo photo. 


stantial course with regular teachers 
requires hard study.” 

A 19-year veteran of the Northern 
Essex scene, Prof. Paul has been head of 


Career changers panel 


By J. Wilson, 

A panel for people interested in making 
a career change or starting a new career 
will be held at Northern Essex Commun- 
ity College, Haverhill, on Tuesday even- 
ing, April7. The program has been sched- 
uled for 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. in the first-floor 
conference area of the library. 

The panel members have all experienced 
a career change and are well prepared to 
discuss the steps they took to begin a new 
career. Two of the panelists are former 
teachers who have found meaningful em- 
ployment in new fields. 


Maureen Lynch, who taught at Shaw-’ 


sheen Vocational Technical High School 
and then served as the Sex Equity Coord- 
inator for the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, is now in the Personnel and 
Training Department at Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation at Salem, N.H. 


Flea market, 


By J. Wilson 


A giant flea market and auction will be 


held at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, Haverhill, on Saturday, April 11. 

About 30 dealers are expected to take 
part in the flea market which will be open 
from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. in the College Cen- 
ter. Dealer space is still available and may 
be reserved by calling the Publie Informa- 
tion Office at 374-0721, extensions 155 or 
156. < 

The auction will begin at 10 a.m. in the 
cafeteria in the College Center. More than 
100 items will be auctioned off by well- 
known local auctioneer Chris Snow. Items 
to be auctioned may be viewed between 9 
a.m. and 10 a.m. 


Gallaudet Dancers to perform April 17 


The Gallaudet Dancers will perform 

April 17 at 8 p.m. in the Physical Educa- 
‘tion Building. 

The nationally acclaimed Gallaudet 
Dancers, known for their work with the 
deaf and based in Washington, D.C., have 
performed extensively throughout the 
U.S. Included among their credits are per- 
formances at the White House. rior to 
the group’s founding in 1955, there was no 


Belle Brett was an elementary, school 
teacher for several years. She is now 
working as Assistant Director of Career 
Services at Radcliffe College. She is also a 
consultant in time-management_ tech- 
niques and has been involved in Wider 
Opportunities for Women. 

The third panelist, Pat Toalson, is a 
career counselor and therapist at 
Tapestry, a feminist counseling agency in 
Cambridge. She is also the former direc- 
tor of career counseling at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. She made the shift from an estab- 
lished educational institution to a private 
agency she helped to found. 


The panel will be of particular interest 
to teachers who may be in danger of los- 
ing their jobs because of reductions in 
force due to Proposition 212. There will 


auction slated 


Free parking will be provided and there 
will be a snack bar offering refreshments 
throughout the day. : 


The auction and flea market are part of 
the college’s Twentieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration. Northern Essex Community 
College was founded in 1961 as part of the 
statewide community college system. The 
college is located at Exit 52 (Route 110) off 
Interstate 495 in Haverhill. 

Also scheduled for this spring as part of 
the Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 
are Still Point VII dance performance on 
April 24, 25 and 26; a Health Fair on April 
27; a Dinner Theatre Evening featuring 
“Plaza Suite” performed by a professional 
touring company, on May 3; and a Fun 
Run and Art Show on May 16. 


Plans are underway for other activities 


dance for the deaf. They have toured 
Israel, France and Denmark and have per- 
formed nationally on the Mike Douglas 
Show, 60 Minutes and for the Canadian 
Broadcasting System. Among the pieces 
in their program are selections from vari- 
ous Broadway musicals such as The Wiz, 
Man of LaMancha, Sweet Charity, Chorus 
Line; a tribute to rock music; and a selec- 
tion of rounds which will invite audience 


for Saturday 


the department of natural science for 1U 
years. He cites the high level of coopera- 
tion and geniality of its members as rea- 
sons for its continued successful produc- 
tivity. The physical changes that have 
taken place since the move from the 
Greenleaf School also are responsible. 
“We have meaningful labs that are pretty 
well equipped. This department has bet- 
ter equipment than many of the area 
schools, better even than some of the state 
colleges,” he says. 

Is there a connection between Meteor- 
ology and Climatology and photography? 
Paul is the sole daytime instructor of pho- 
tography here at NECC and he feels that 
although they are not basically related he 
can see the relationships. “Photography 
deals with light and meteorology with 
solar radiation. There is a definite link 
between photography as a tool and the 
natural sciences.” 


His plans for the future? He is currently 
working on a photography manuscript 
that will incorporate creative techniques 
as well as information dealing with into- 
ductory photography. Lack of free time 
has kept progress minimal, but Paul is 
optimistic. “I hope to have many illustra- 
tions come from students; they can pro- 
vide many useful examples of things.” One 
of the reasons that this versatile professor 
doesn’t have much free time is that he con- 
tinues to add to his knowledge. Recently 
he received a study grant for a course en- 
titled, “Recent Investigations in Upper 
Atmosphere.” That grant was funded by 
the National Science Foundation in con- 
junction with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


appears 


be refreshments and a question-and-an- 
swer period following the presentation by 
the panelists. Mary Jane Gillespie, Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Outreach Project at 
NECC will moderate the panel. 


Mary Prunty, Assistant Dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs at Northern ESsex Com- 
munity College and chairman of the 
committee planning the Career Changers 
Panel, stated the purpose of the program 
is to help people identify the process in- 
volved in changing or re-entering careers, 
or in beginning a career. Various decisions 
have to be made, she said, and each of the 
panelists can discucss the procedure based 
on personal experiences. 

The Panel for Career Changers is part 
of the Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 
series at the college. 


next fall starting with an International 
Festival and Community Bazaar on Sep- 
tember 26, and the celebration will 
conclude on December 5 with an Anniver- 
sary Ball sponsored jointly by the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Founda- 
tion and the Twentieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration Committee. 

All activities and events are open to the 
public and all residents of the Merrimack 
Valley are invited to come and take part in 
the Twentieth Anniversary Celebration of 
their community college. 

Additional information on any of the 
programs is available by calling Jeannine 
Wilson, Director of Public Information 
and chairman of the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Celebration Committee, at 374-0721, 
extension 155. 


participation. Admission for students with 
I.D.’s is free. 


WORKSHOP 


tion Building. Conducted by the Gallaudet 
Dancers — open to all interested individu- 
als and schools. PRICE: $2. All students 
with I.D., children and Seniors: FREE! 


JOB FAIR — CAREER DAY 


What is it? 

The First Annual Career Day - Job Fair 
will provide an opportunity for potential 
employers to meet with students seeking 
employment and provide students the 
opportunity to explore future career areas 
for employment. 

Where is it held? 
Employers will be provided with a 
10x10 space in the Gym for setup of dis- 
plays, including any tables needed. Elec- 
trical outlets are available and must be |. 
requested in advance. 

When will it be held? 

The Job Fair - Career Day will be held 
on Wednesday, April 8, 1981, from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. and 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

Who will Attend? 
We hope to have a representative group 
of employers from the college service area. 
Faculty will be encouraged to participate 
and encourage their students to attend. 
There are 7,200 Day and Evening students 
attending the college; the schedule pro- 
vides the opportunity for all to visit the 
displays. 


» 


Refreshments 


The college will not provide meals, but 
refreshments will be available throughout 


the day for employers. 


Job Fair slatedApril 8 


By J. Wilson 


As part of its Twentieth Anniversary 
Celebration, Northern Essex Community 
College is sponsoring a Job Fair to be held 
on Wednesday, April 8, in the college 
gymnasium. 


About 50 employers from Northeastern 
Massachusetts and Southern New Hamp- 


shire have already indicated they will | 


participate in the Job Fair and more exhib- 
itors are expected to take part, according 
to Dr. Abbott Rice, Director of Coopera- 
time Education and Placement at the col- 
lege, who is coordinating the event. 

A wide range of career fields will be 
represented, including health, criminal 
justice, secretarial, food service, physical 
education and high technology. 

The Job Fair is open to the general pub- 
lic as well as to students at the college. 
The hours of the Job Fair will be 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 


Additional information on the Job Fair 
is available by contacting Dr. Abbott Rice 
at 374-0721, extension 180. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


Sunday, April 5 
President’s Reception 
Distinguished Lecturer’s Series 


Sunday, Apr. 5 through Saturday, Apr. 11 


Photography Exhibit 
Tuesday, April 7 
Women’s Program 
Wednesday, April 8 
Career Fair 
Thursday, April 9 
Elderly Program 
Saturday, April 11 


Auction/Flea Market 


Monday, April 27 
Health/Fitness Fair 
Sunday, May 3 
Dinner Theatre Evening 
Saturday, May 16 
Road Race/ Marathon 
Saturday, May 17 
Outdoor Art Show, Antique Show 
Saturday, September 26 
Family Day 


Saturday, September 26 


Saturday, December 5 
Anniversary Ball 
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Audrey Dimitry chats with her daughter Kate, 17, and the family dog, 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


We know Mrs. John Dimitry only as the 
wife of NECC President John R. Dimitry. 
To find out who Audrey Dimitry really is 
and what she is really like we interviewed 
her in her West Newbury home. She im- 
pressed us as a warm, outgoing woman 
who is more interested in providing her 
family with a cheerful, stress-free home 
than in crowding her calendar with com- 
munity affairs. 

Audrey Dimitry is the mother of three 
children. A son, Mark, 24, is employed 
at Wang Laboratories. A daughter, Jane, 
22, is a student at Boston University 
and is studying music with the intention of 
making the violin her career. Another 

_ daughter, Kate, 17, is a student at 
entucket Regional High School. 

When asked what she considered the 
toughest age period to guide her children 
through she said, “I think the junior high 
period, age 14 and 15, when children are 
becoming more independent.” She stated, 
“Of course we want them to grow up to be 
independent but it’s a question of how 
much, how soon.” She added, “I think it’s 
harder with girls than with boys, at least 
that was our experience.” 


4 
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Since she and President Dimitry have a 
son, she was asked what her views were 
on Reagan's getting America involved in 
El Salvador. She said since Mark is 24 
years old and past the draft registration 
age, she wasn’t worried about him, but 
she thought the United States had no busi- 
ness sending military personnel into El 
Salvador. 

Her views on the Women’s Liberation 
Movement included agreement that 
women should be free to choose any area 
of work they wanted to go into and women 
should be paid the same as any man would 
for the same job. “But,” she said, “there 
are some kooky aspects to Women's Lib 
also. I think some women still want it 
both ways and they're going to have to 
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Audrey Dimitry enjoys relaxing while she reads. The Merrimack River is behind her. 
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Basic values top h 
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— Carl Russo photo. 
choose one way or the other, they can't 
have both.” 

She believes children should be raised 
to be self-sufficient. Whether the child is a 
son or daughter, he should be able to take 
care of himself. 


Interests outside of her husband and 
children include gardening, “especially at 
this time of year.” She said, “This is the 
first time we've really lived in the country 
and it was a whole new experience for us.” 
Sometimes she said she would end up with 
too much to plant and had to hurry and get 
it all into the ground in time. She added, 
“T love it and it’s been fun.” 


Other interests are music, reading, 
“though not as much ‘as'I used to, now I 
mainly get through several mewspapers,a 
day and some periodicals.” ‘ 

She said being the wife of a college 
president does not ‘have as many duties 
connected with it as people probably 
think. “John and I attend dinners for 
different departments within the college 
and also for some outside interests. We 
attend the artistic events at the college 
such as the concerts, plays and dancing 
shows they put on.” 


She does not attend so many of the 
sports events, but President Dimitry and 
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— Carl Russo photo. 
their son, Mark, do. Then there are politi- 


cal events to be attended which involve 
political figures in the Merrimack Valley. 


Mrs. Dimitry was born in New York 
City, but said she is a Mid-Western prod- 
uct. Both she and President Dimitry were 
reared in metropoliton Detroit and spent 
the first sixteen years of their married life 
in pretty much the same neighborhood. 
She said they moved once or twice within 
the same neighborhood to a bigger home 
when the children were growing up. 

She explained that they had not moved 
a great deal in connection with President 
Dimitry’s job. 

She said the whole family was very posi- 
tive about the move to Massachusetts. 


er list 


She was glad to leave the flat industrial 
area around Detroit for beautiful New 
England. 

The Dimitrys were familiar with this 
area because of visits to her parents who 
then lived in Vermont. “We knew what 
New England had to offer and the culture 
that was involved in the area.” 


“We moved East six years ago in 1975. 
Mark had just finished high school so that 
was no problem, Jane had two years to go 
and she had to switch schools twice in her 
last two years so it was a little harder for 
her. Kate was in the lower grades then 
and she had most of her schooling still in 
front of her,” she commented. 

“At first after we moved East,” she 
said, “we lived on the Bradford College 
campus in one of the vacant, married 
couples’ dormitories. It was meant to be 
only for three months, but we ended up 
living there for two years.” 
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Audrey Di itry at work in her yard. 


“After looking around for homes, we 
found this lot situated on the Merrimack 
River where we decided to build. It took a 
long time, not because of the design of the 
home, but to find a design which we 
wanted which corresponded with what we 
could afford. It’s very expensive to build a 
home now.” 

Their home is situated overlooking the 
river, a beautiful view of the water, trees, 
and gulls wheeling in the sky. 

We asked her about her childhood and 
she responded that she had one brother 
who is an airline pilot and lives in Virginia. 


She was a high school student during 
WWIL. She said she was not very actively 
involved in it besides listening to the 
nightly news. ; 

She said that one of her uncles, a Uni- 
tarian minister, had been in a concentra- 
tion camp in Germany and he did not make 
it through along with many others. 

Mrs Dimitry attended Marietta College 
in Ohio in her freshman and sophomore 
years and Michigan State for her junior 
and senior years. She majored in art and 
education. 


Answering a question about what she 
planned to do when her children were all 
grown and no longer at home, she said, “I 
taught school for ten years, grades 1 and 
2. I also taught art to kindergarten 
through high school, all the while I was 
having babies. So Ive done that. I don't 
think I would go back to it.” 


—— — x 
— Carl Russo photo 


“I'm really very content and I try to 
keep myself free for when John needs me. 
I feel no compulsion to go back to work.” 


At the end of the interview we asked 
her what secret thing she'd like to do if 
she had the time. 


She answered, “Some day if I can get 
enough ‘get up and go,’ I'd like to go back 
to my sculpturing. That's something I 
used to do a lot of.” 


President Dimitry praises staff 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

In an interview with President John R. 
Dimitry, he said he was pleased and 
amazed with the creativity and imagina- 
tion of the staff at NECC. “Our staff has 
been educated ‘traditionally’, but they’ve 
been able to give our programs an applied 
twist that gives different applications for 
different audiences,” he remarked. He 
added, “we'll survive on brainpower that 
is creative, not on buildings or help from 
the Commonwealth.” 

Updating the news on the Board of 
Trustees, Dimitry said that at their April 
5 meeting the Board of Trustees elected 
officers and finalized their by-laws. In 
addition, the Board of Trustees will neet 
on the first Monday of every month, begin- 
ning in May at 6 p.m. in the NECC College 
Center. The public is invited to attend 
these meetings. 

Dimitry said, “the most important thing 
the Trustees can do for NECC is to estab- 
lish goals and directions. NECC already 
has an existing five-year plan and the 
Trustees will not be doing their job if they 
don’t have some impact on this plan.” 

He also remarked that, “it’s always best 
to start with a general plan and work 


towards the particulars. That's what I 


will urge them to do.” 


NECC began assembling a five-year 
plan in 1978 before a law was passed stat- 
ing that every public institution must 
have one. 

The five-year plan is modified and eri- 
tiqued every year. Planning is a means for 
implementing values. Cost-effectiveness 
is important, but the mission of an institu- 
tion should dictate its resource-allocation 
decisions. Included in the plan are proj- 
ects, enrollment, finances, curriculum and 
the community services the college pro- 
vides. Within the five-year plan is the one- 
year plan that is reviewed with the pro- 
jection of “what are we really going to do 
next year?” ‘ 

NECC’s plan begins with a statement of 
philosophy which states the goals and ob- 
jectives of students and what a community 
college is all about. 

Dimitry said that the Board of Trustees 
have attended a workshop at Bunker Hill 
Community College and will be attending 
another workshop on April 27 at Lowell 
University which is being hosted by the 
Board of Regents. 
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Learn about edible wild plants 


In continuing the celebration of Nor- 
thern Essex Community College’s 20th 
anniversary, Elder Affairs Coordinator 
Edith Jackson is happy to announce that 
there will be a cooking demonstration on 
April 9 in the library. 

Locally-renowned cooking expert Thel- 
ma Gooding will be the head speaker .t a 
demonstration that will show how to use 
plants in the preparing of meals. “Wild 
Plants: Out of the Woods and onto the 
Dining Table” will be the name of this 

4 lecture. 


aN, 


. 


Montage of OBSERVER nameplates since 1 


April 9. All are welcome to attend. 


Some of the various cooking methods 
that will be shown include sophisticated 
cooking for cakes, cookies and casseroles. 
There will be a demonstration in which 
Goody will show how to prepare exquisite 
dishes and then the audience will be allow- 
ed to try each dish. 

Thelma Gooding has appeared several 
times on local television to show some of 
the dishes that she has mastered. It should 
prove very exciting and informative. The 
demonstration will be at 2 p.m. in the 
library conference area on Thursday 


— Carl Russo photo. 


By Bob Beckshaw 

“Health Works 1981” is rapidly ap- 
proaching its goal of one hundred health 
fair sites. The television network Channel 
Five will be sponsoring this event which 
will run from April 27 until May 2. 


The term ‘health fair’ has many uses. 
This particular health promotion will in- 
clude: 


(1) central registration 

(2) multiple screening tests and 
evaluation services 

(3) participant-geared programs 

(4) individual summary reviews and 
health promotion 

(5) referral services to local sources 

(6) follow-up activities 


All of the services included in the 
N.H.S.C.V.O. -model (National Health 
Screening Council for Volunteer Organ- 
izations) with the exception of the optional 
blood chemistry tests, are free to the par- 
ticipant. 

The following is a list of some of the Mass- 
achusetts locations already confirmed for 
the “Health Works 1981” week: 

Monday, April 27, 1981: Boston City 
Hall (Kick-off site), Northern Essex Com- 
munity College (noon to 8 p.m.), Revere 
High School. 

Tuesday, April 28: Lawrence General 
Hospital, Shaughnessy Hospital (Salem), 
Neponset Health Center (Dorchester). 


English Department brings writers to campus for spring programs 


Dr. Bernard Horn, Chairman of the 
English Department, has announced sev- 
eral special events slated for this spring. 

~ Published fiction-writer Andre Dubus will 
read from his fiction Wednesday, April 22, 


10 to 11 a.m. Mireille Dansereau will 
appear with the American premier of her 
new film “L’arreche coeur” on Wednesday 
April 29, 11-1. Author Herb Scott will 
read from his book of poems, Groceries, 


Starting the week of 


April 13 in the Bookstore 


fantastic prices for records 


$2.99 $3.49 3.99 


Rock, Folk, Jazz, Classical 


may 6, 11-1. Students are invited and 
may get more information from their 
English teachers. 

Planned for Works in Progress meetings 
for the English Department is a poetry 


‘Health Works 1981’ 


Council, Knights of Columbus (Brighton), 
U.S. Public Health Hospital. 


Woburn Mall, St. Mary’s Church (Lynn). 


. and participate in this important week of 


Wednesday, April 29: Boston Indian 


Thursday, April 30: Liberty Tree Mall, 


Friday, May 1: Family Planning of 
Lowell, Prudential Center, Liberty Tree 
Mall. 


Saturday, May 2: Andover Board of 
Health, Reading Community Center, Mys- 
tic Mall (Chelsea). 


The following tests are available at all 
sites: Blood Pressure, Anemia (Low 
Blood), Height, Weight, Visual Acuity 
(Near And Far Vision), Counseling And 
Referral, Health Exhibits & Demonstra- 
tions. 

In addition, some sites may have tests 
for glaucoma, breast cancer, oral cancer, 
sickle cell, and pap smears, during Health 
Fair week. 


Some diseases develop slowly, with no 
outward signs until they have progressed 
to the very serious stage. If this is the 
case, you may see your family doctor in 
time for prompt diagnosis and treatment. 
Do yourself and your loved ones a favor 


April 27. For further information on this 
important week, please contact Pat Augeri 
in the Health Service Office of the College 
Center. See page 18 for more Health news, 


reading by Prof. Andy Woolf on Friday, 
April 17, and a discussion about Avoiding 
Sexual Bliss in Traditional Courses, mod- 
erated by Professors Priscilla Bellairs, 
Ellie Hope-McCarthy and Linda Kraus. ~ 


PICK YOUR ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGICAL FIELD NOW. 
TRAIN LATER. 


Right now, there are 
terrific openings for 
top training in one of 
the new technologies 
like computers, elec- 


tronics or communica- 


tions. If you qualify, 
you can sign up for 
guaranteed training 


in the field you choose, 


and start after you graduate. 
And, besides learning skills that will last 
a lifetime, you'll have the chance to work in 
some of the exotic places you’ve dreamt about. 
For information, call 1-800-841-8000 Toll Free or 


372-7534 in Haverhill; 465-0682 in Newburyport; 
686-5087 in Lawrence 


NAVY. IT’S NOT JUST A JOB, 
IT’S AN ADVENTURE. 
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Harada visits International Club 


The heart - pure as the lotus flower 


By Deborah Nash 

Dr. Makoto Harada told members of the 
International Club on their March 18 
meeting about his homeland — Japan. He 
told the students, “When I go home to 
Japan, I never consider myself a tourist, 
so therefore I don’t have many slides.” He 
conducted his lecture with few slides but 
did a lot of explaining on the customs and 
the beauty of Japan. 

He told the students that there are two 
times the number of people in Japan as 
there are in the entire United States. In- 
stead of showing the crowded areas about 
which he said, “You are never alone in 
Japan,” he chose to show areas such as 
castles and parks which had the look of 
serenity and tranquility; however, they 
were in the middle of the city. 

The Japanese are very good about tak- 
ing care of their beautiful parks and gar- 
dens. The trees are in a particular color 
and size arrangement; everything in a 
Japanese garden is well-proportioned to 
whatever is in and around it; most contain 
a lake, swans, flowers, trees and shrubs. 

Harada told the club that the “Oriental 
people are very fond of the lotus flower, a 
beautiful flower which grows in stagnant 
water. It seems to drink in all the pollu- 


China... 


Professor Makoto Harada. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


tion — the dirtier the water, the prettier 
the flower.” Ina Buddhist belief about the 
lotus, Harada continued in saying, “The 


traditions, ideals in a nutshell 


By Deborah Nash 


Professor Gerry Morin spoke to the 
International Club April 1. 

He told the students primarily about 
relations between China and the U.S. “If 
you look at the relations between China 
and the U.S. you find the feeling of ambiva- 


Reis — positive and negative feelings 


owards each other.” He said, “The rela- 
tions of these countries have always been 
unstable; they never have taken each 
other seriously. It’s sort of like a honey- 
moon period between the two, either ex- 
‘treme admiration or extreme disapproval.” 


Morin commented that American mov- 
vies are good examples of our feelings to- 
wards China. For example, Charlie Chan 
is a lovable character, whereas Fu Manchu 
is the epitomie of evil. In the United 
States, Americans also tend to feel that of 
China's two governing parties, Commun- 
ists and Nationalists, the Communists are 
the bad guys and the Nationalists the 
good. They identify with the National- 
ist’s wish to be individualistic. The Na- 
tionalists were influenced by the Western 
world on this part. 


Professor Morin told the students about 
the upper and lower classes in past and 
modern day China. “In the traditional or- 
der, the mandarin class was clearly domi- 
nant. Scholar officials from this class ruled 
China for 2,000 years until 1911. These 
people set the tone of all Chinese lives. 
They controlled the government and were 
the only real literate people; they were 


arate: i. pi. ASS a 

Sponsors of Behavioral Science Club 
Johnson. 
der victims. 


Behavioral Science 


‘e | 
s Green Ribbon Campaign Pet 
They have been spark plugs in getting funds for families of Atlanta mur- 


the only ones who could afford to learn the 
language, and the ones who enjoyed the 
good life.” 


Morin showed the club some slides of 
helmets and armor worn by this class 
made of gold and jewels, writing utensils 
which were made of gold, ivory and many 
expensive jewels. He showed a slide of 
finger covers which were worn by this 
class over their extremely long finger 
nails. Morin said of this, “They wore their 
nails long to emphasize that they used 
their heads instead of their hands.” An- 
other strange tradition the mandarin class 
had was feet binding of girls at the age of 2 
or 3. This left the girls with only stumps 
to walk on, a painful process. The reason 
they bound the girls’ feet was because, 
again, they wanted to show they didn’t 
have to work 

Professor Morin said, “While some peo- 
ple enjoyed the good life of the mandarin 
class, the majority (the lower class) was 
living life hard." He showed some slides of 
lower class working hard in the fields and 
at their jobs. 

Professor Morin concluded his lecture 
with a talk on how the Chinese never em- 
phasized the individual ideal much. They 
believed in group effort especially in the 
lower class. There was a strange thing 
that happened recently pertaining to this 
with the trial of Chiang Ching. While 
others were repentant, which in China will 
help the accused, she performed more in a 
Western way (as an individual). She was 


er Flynn and Cindy 


— Bryan Eaton photo. 


Buddhists believe their hearts will remain 
as pure as the lotus flower, the reason 
why its flower is so pretty is the world is 
dirty and Buddhists believe the dirtier the 
world is on the outside, the purer their 
hearts will be on the inside.” 

About the most important asset that 
the Japanese own is their unbelievable 
gift of being able to refine whatever they 
learn. About this, Harada said, “The Jap- 
anese are not original or inventive; 
however they can take anything and refine 
it.” A good example of this is a gold-plated 
pagoda made with very intricate archi- 
ture. The pagoda was originally a Chinese 
type of house, but the Japanese learned to 
refine it and make it better. The biggest 
proof of Japanese ingenious refining is the 
cars they make, which, of course, was orig- 
inally an American idea. 

One of the most popular traditions in 
Japan is flower arranging. “When arrang- | 
ing flowers you must sit still for several 
hours because the flowers have to be ar- 
ranged perfectly. In houses there are 
special places of honor for guests with a 
particular flower arrangement,” he said. 
“You need a particular vase for a particu- 
lar flower arrangement to show a belief in 
three very important aspects, namely, the 


Professor Gerry Morin. 

— Joe Pallaria photo. 
convicted whereas the others on trial will 
probably be given very lenient punish- 
ments, if convicted. 

Morin also stated that communication 
has always been a problem with Chinese 
translation to English as the Chinese have 
no alphabet. They have sounds and char- 
acters for the sound; therefore, communi- 
cation has not been the easiest between 
these two cultures. 


The next meeting for the International 
Club will be April 15. 


Club’s Green Ribbon 
campaign pays off 


The Behavioral Sciences Club has 
mounted a “Green Ribbon Campaign” to 
raise funds to show support of the efforts 
to save the children of Atlanta. 


In response to the deaths of twenty chil- 
dren, a group called the Committee to Stop 
Children’s Murders has been formed in 
Atlanta. The committee has been accept- 
ing contributions from various groups lo- 
cated throughout the United States. The 
money is being used to help pay funeral 
expenses; to supply street patrols with 
additional equipment; and to develop pro- 
grams for parents and children. 

For a one-dollar contribution, NECC 
donors have received a green ribbon 
which has become a “symbol of life” to be 
worn until the murders cease. The Behav- 
ioral Sciences Club sponsored a three-day 
campaign here March 18-20. 

Professors Peter Flynn and Cindy John- 
son, club advisors, have been sponsors of 
the campaign. 


top of it represents heaven, the middle, 
earth, and the bottom, the people.” 

Harada also showed preparations for a 
city to be built near his parents’ home. He 
showed how everday life is, in an environ- 
ment like this. In this complex are shop- 
ping centers, vending machines and a 
medical treatment center. 

One thing very important to the Japan- 
ese is their homes. Rocks are of great im-_ 
portance as the more rocks you have 
around your home the wealthier you look. 
There are many rock stores in Japan and 
every house has many rocks — some have 
millions of rocks decorating the area 
around their homes. Also, the house itself 
is of importance but not as much as the 
rocks. 

Dr. Harada concluded his lecture by 
telling the students of food arrangement, 
of which he said, “Sometimes you hate to 
eat because it looks so good, you hate to 
mess it up.” 


He also anwered a question a student 
asked pertaining to her not seeing any 
litter. Harada answered, “Japanese are 
very concerned about how their neighbors 
think, they go out of their way to impress 
them.. Face value is very important, there- 
fore there's no litter publicly. 


Parnassus to publish 


Would you like the spotlight on your 
literary works in a publication? Whether 
it’s a poem, short story, journal entry or a 
play, you now have the connections to 
publish your creations. 

Parnassus, the college literary maga- 
zine, will be publishing a magazine in early 
May. If you want to participate, you may 
submit your manuscripts to an English 
teacher or deposit them in the Parnassus 
mailbox in C-349 in the Classroom building. 

The advisors of the Parnassus staff are 
English teachers Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, 
Dr. Bernard Horn, Peter Padney, Henry 
Tamnick and Andrew Woolf. They will be 
happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

Anyone interested in joining the work- 
ing staff will be greeted with open arms. 


Nursing. . 


A Demanding Profession, 


in Demand 
There are unlimited oppor- 
tunities for people who care 
and want to use their skills 
to help others. The Malden 
Hospital School of Nursing 
can prepare you for these 
opportunities. 


We feature... 


.. A three-year (29 month) 
professional nursing program 

... Reasonable tuition 

.. Course exemptions on an 
individual basis 

... Coeducational learning 

... Financial aid available 

.. Accessibility by public 

transportation 


— 


Now accepting applications 
for class entering September 1981 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
REGISTRAR AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
THE MALDEN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
HOSPITAL ROAD, MALDEN, 02148 
(617) 322-7560, ext. 5260 


Mbp 


The Maiden Hospital 
School of Nursing 
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Concert reviews | 
Boston Globe Jazz Festival draws large crowd 


By Michael Petrycki 


Chick Corea/Dizzy Gillespie concert 

The gold-framed stage at Symphony 
Hall enctosed a musical showcase featuring 
' Chick Corea, Dizzy Gillespie, and an in- 
triguing assembly of session aces — Steve 
Gadd (drums), Michael Brecker (sax), and 
Eddie Gomez (bass). 

Corea sounded better than his perform- 
ance at Newport Jazz Festival last sum- 
mer. He kept his tempo by shifting his 
legs beneath the Steinway Grand Piano 
during parts of the concert. 


_The hard-hitting of Gadd was an effec- 
tive ingredient of the music. He played 
parallel to every shift of mood and solo 
throughout the night. Gomez was consis- 
tently raising his fast, melodic solos from 
the high octave of his upright bass. Breck- 
er contributed a solid sound as he flipped 
through scales on his gleaming sax. 

After intermission, Dizzy Gillespie join- 
ed these musicians for the concert’s second 
half. His blue smock expanded with his 
bubbled cheeks as the set of mostly Gilles- 
pie originals gripped the ears of the audi- 
ence. 


Film reviews 


_By Peter Jacobsen 

Film reviews. What has to be the easiest 
thing to do when one works for any printed 
publication can sometimes be the hardest. 
After all, a critic shall walk through the 
halls to the ticket booth, yea as the critic 
knows he has selected this film pur- 
posefully. Through the rows and into the 
great kingdom of fantasy the critic is 
generally armed with some _ prior 
knowledge pertaining to the film’ content 
such as the professional side. 

Now take a walk on the wild side. 

There I was trembling, I am _ ex- 
perienced film critic, in line to go see a 
movie that I had heard almost nothing © 
about. Sure there was the commercial on 
the radio that came on just as I was pulling 
into the parking lot to see something for 
just fun. : 

“Rex Reed says,” the commercial 
began, and then he (the announcer) said 
those words that still ring in my ears: The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre. Gosh, it was 
the same film that years ago the: 
management of a local drive-in said I was 
too young to see. Since a lot of ‘‘older kids”’ 
on the block did get to see the film I 
somehow retained the title of this 
gruesome horror movie in my memory. 
“Tt can’t be that gross,’’ I used to say. 

“Rex Reed says that this is the one 
movie that goes positively out of its way.to 
drive you absolutely insane. Its attack on 
the viewer is vicious....’’. 

The commercial is absolutely right. 


The performance ended in an explosion 
of approval that the B.S.O. should envy. 
Festival producer George Wein offered a 
weak excuse for the absence of the encore. 


Marianus and the Invisible Light Band 


The dancing skylights on Lansdowne 
Street in Boston last week signaled the 
unveiling of something different. Jupiter 
Phonodisce recording artists Marianus and 
the Invisible Light Band were presented 
at the Metro to clarify the mysterious 
question marks that accompany their cen- 
terfold ads in Billboard Magazine and 
many New England tabloids. 

The six band members and three addi- 
tional female vocalists stood triumphantly 
in a fog mist that engulfed the stage as the 
debut began with the symphonic prelude 
from their Jupiter single “Magical Man.” 

The fog faded as the band continued the 


or “what 


With respect to my film appreciation 
teacher Linda Kraus I say the following: 1. 
Go and see it. 2. Don’t tell anyone what 
happens! ‘ 

Fortunately in other acts of good taste I 

‘did manage to see some other really fine 
films playing now and around area 
theatres. One which I do not recommend is 
the newly released Jack Nicholson movie 
The Postman Always Rings Twice. This is 
basically a hacked up remake of the 1946 
bore of the same name. Its plot is sim- 
plistic enough. A stranger and the young 
wife of an aging rest stop owner conspire 
to murder the elder in a crime of passion. 
The difference between the original and 
the 1981 edition is the lack of Hayes code 
restrictions that limited the amount of on- 
screen passion expressed by the two 
leading characters. Sexual explicity has 
taken out some of the original's boredom, 
but this is a film that Nicholson will soon 
wish he never made. 

Another film I chanced upon is Back 
Roads starring Sally Fields and Tommy 
Lee Jones. If you have ever had the dream 
of hiking your way out to California, this is 
afilm that might interest you. ~ 

Ms. Fields continues to surprise movie 
goers who have watched her mature from 
that little girl of a flying nun to Burt 
Reynolds, best buddy to her Oscar winning 
role in Norma Rae. In Back Roads she 
stars as a confused (and very beautiful) 
prostitute who picks herself and her bags 


performance with nine compositions by 
Marianus. The scores of the band combine 
a variety of styles ranging from conven- 
tional heavy metal to elaborate orchestra- 
tion to create a unique sound. _ 


Composer/Arranger Marianus sang 
with strong, consistent quality and often 
joined keyboardists Mark Connelly and 
Jack Petrycki in deep swells of orchestra- 
ted keyboard measures. Boston drummer 
Joe Pet enforced the songs with powerful 
rolls from his chromed drum set. Guitar- 
ist/Vocalist Joe Fazio and bassist Joe 
Blair completed the instrumental ingredi- 
ents to capture a new sound derived from 
most major styles of music. 


Lionel Hampton Band 


Widespread Depression Orchestra 


The Park Plaza Hotel Ballroom was the 
setting for a night of dancing, drinking 
and listening to the 16-piece Lionel Hamp- 
ton Band and the Widespread Depression 


up and heads out of town with boxer and 
loser Tommy Lee Jones. They tour 
through the southwest, get lucky, go broke 
and beaten up together. Eventually at a 
truck stop honky tonk discover how they 
really admire and respect each other for 
all their faults. Both performers give 
entertaining and plausible efforts but it is 
Ms. Fields’ well-shaped (size 5 or less) body 
that keeps the focus of the audience’s 
attention on her. 

Finally, the last film I saw last week and 
by far the best is the new animated 
triumph American Pop. Creator Ralph 
Bakshi whose other works include Fritz 
the Cat, and fLord of the Rings produced 
and directed this film which utilizes the 
latest in video and audio techniques to 
trace the paternal lineage of an American 
popular music star. The result is 
magnificent, a real treat of media collage 
artwork. 

The story follows the lives of several 
men starting in the Russian Ukraine when 
a czarist program forces Zalmie to flee-to 
New York as a child. In later years his 
descendants (all of whom are musically 
talented) go through life where the film 
culminates to the stardom of little Pete in 
the world of punk. 

This is not an easy film to explain or to 
describe. Though animated, it utilizes 
many legitimate film techniques and its 
presentation is open and honest. Many will 
feel moved by its treatment of drug use 
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Orchestra. 


On that Friday, March 13, these big 
bands inspired the majority of the 1600 
people in attendance to dance away a por- 
tion of the evening on the churning ball- 
room floor. Nothing was forced about 
having a good time in this festive event. 

The showmanship of Lionel Hampton 
was apparent as he jigged his way from 
behind his vibes to raise an applause from 
the colliding couples on the dance floor. 


The Widespread Depression Orchestra 
began the night establishing an accelera- 
tion of musical tempos during their per- 
formance. 

This occasion which kicked off the Bos- 
ton Globe Jazz Festival this year focused 
on fun and entertainment rather than the 
music itself. The remodeled ballroom with 
its sparkling chandeliers above the gold- 
trimmed balconies visually revived the 
Big E.nd Era for the audience. 


| saw on my spring vacation” 


during the sixties. However, it has been 
justified by the way the scenario focuses 
primarily on the back stage aspects. The 
film tries to develop an understanding and 
a realism unseen elsewhere. " 

All of the paternal figures did their part 
somewhere, their involvements in the 
cruel realities of life are vistialized in 
scenes depicting both world wars and the 
wave of violence which swept this nation 
during the gangster years of prohibition. 
There is the family theme though, or 
rather a theme of blood lines which Bakshi 
has let terminate in the cold Hutch type 
character who runs cocaine to the studios 
where the music is made until he 
threatens to cut them off unless they let 
him perform. Again though the story 
follows a paternal line, Bakshi has 
ingeniously blended the music of eras gone 
by to keep this smoothly flowing film 
together. 

The artwork has added an extra 
dimension to this film. American Pop has 
most of the markings of a cartoon, plus the 
added dimensions of sketched 
backgrounds which are _ Bakshi’s 
trademark. Another technique was used 
by filming live action for many scenes, 
then transferring each cell with added 
artwork to each frame. The music covers 
over eighty years of history and is highly 
lighted by Jefferson Airplane, Jimi 
Hendrix, Bob Seegar. The final credits roll 
to the tune of Freebird by Lynard Skynard. 


Worst experience When it comes to flying, nice guys may finish last 


By Prudy Barry 

It was over almost before it began: 
What seemed an eternity was, in reality, a 
time span of only about two minutes dura- 
tion. But the experience of being in a 
crashing airplane — in this instance, a 
“controlled crash” as it’s known in flying 
jargon — is sobering, if not altogether 
frightening. What really struck me, 
though, was that except for just a brief 
feeling of helplessness, I managed to keep 
a cool, calm, almost detached sense of 
what was happening. In fact, it wasn’t 
until we were safely on the ground and I 
spotted someone running toward us witha 
fire extinguisher that I actually began to 
shake. 

As an enthusiastic student pilot back in 
1969, I would always leap at the opportun- 
ity to fly — even as a back-seat passenger. 
Therefore, when airport regulars Ed and 
Ray asked my best friend and me to join 
them for a 20-minute flight to New Hamp- 


shire, we scrambled into the 4-seater 
Cessna without a second thought. The 
trip there was uneventful, but the return 
was another matter. 

Ray, a student pilot with a number of 
hours logged in this particular airplane, 
was going to fly the return leg with Ed, 
the licensed pilot, in the right-hand seat of 
the dual-control craft. I was also certified 
to fly this aircraft, but like Ray, could not 
carry passengers without a qualified, li- 
censed pilot in the right-hand seat. The 
key word was “qualified.” 

As we made our landing approach, we 
were still too high and proceeded to float 
down the runway some twenty feet above 
ground. Still belted into the rear seats, 
my friend and I exchanged worried 
glances when we suddenly realized that 
Ray had frozen at the stick and Ed wasn't 
reacting at all. 


Without warning, Ray came to life and 
made the worst possible move he could 
have under the circumstances. He pulled 
back on the stick, putting the nose of the 
aircraft in almost a 50° climb. This im- 
mediately put the plane into a stall posi- 
tion, bringing us straight down on the tail 
and rear wheels. From there we bounced 
off the left wing tip and started to careen 
down the runway, still at 60 mph, like 
some giant, drunken bird. 

At this point we had used up nearly 
3,500 feet of the 4,500-foot runway and 
were now heading toward a stand of trees 
at half-throttle. I couldn’t reach the con- 
trols from the back seat, but did manage 
to scream out, “Cut the throttle!,” jolting 
Ed back to life and into the appropriate 
action. 

It was over. Except for some repairable 
damage to the plane, none of us was phys- 


ically injured. But seeing the airport 
‘ 


people rushing toward us with fire exting- 
uishers, blankets and first-aid kits sent a 
flood of panic through me at the thought of 
what might have happened. I particularly 
thought about my friend, who was there 
only because of our friendship and her 
trust in my judgment. To this day I have 
never forgotten that. 

We do look back on the incident with 
some humor now, as we are still best 
friends nearly twelve years later. Ed has 
since passed away, and Ray (dubbed 
“Crash” from that day forward) was per- 
suaded by his flight instructor to take up 
skiing instead, after one or two more close 
calls. 

As a pilot I did learn one thing from my 
experience — never fly unless you know 
the pilot is qualified. When it comes to fly- 
ing, nice guys may finish last . . . or they 
may just finish. 


c 
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Variety 


Digits on gas pump blur at blinding speed 


Energy Analysis 


When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of green. 


Words: William Cullen Bryant 


Only 


Photo: Ansel Adams 


you can 


_ prevent tires 


By Ralph Tone 


‘>. The Forest Service, United States 
; -D 


epartment of Agriculture and_ the 
National Association of State Foresters 
have combined in an annual campaign 
against forest fires. 

Spring is here and summer is _ just 
around the corner. Accompanying the 
eventual arrival of hot, dry weather will be 
a huge number of Americans visiting our 
forests and woodlands. 

Since most fires are started by human 
carelessness and indifference during the 
summer months, the Forest Service, by 
starting this campaign in April, 1s con- 
vinced that ‘‘an ounce of prevention equals 
a pound of cure.” 

During the 39 years that the Forest 
Service has campaigned against forest 
fires, the number of fires has been cut in 
half. The savings in natural resources 
exceeds $17 billion. These savings have 
been accomplished despite the fact that 10 
times more people are visiting forests than 
when the drive began. 

In 1979, 118,308 wildfires burned over 
2,600,832 acres in the United States. People 
were the cause of 92 percent of these fires: 


unattended brush fires, arson, camp fires, 
flicked cigarette butts, debris burning, 
playing with matches and accidents are 
the leading causes of fire. Lightning is the 
only cause of fire that doesn’t originate 
with man. 

Forest fires cost the American people an 
estimated $350 million last year in direct 
costs. Destructon of property and other 
losses increased the toll to half a billion 
dollars. 

Fighting a forest fire is a major under- 
taking. A large fire may require 3,000 to 
5,000 firefighters and massive support 
activities such as radio communications 
and logistics. Much more expense and 
manpower is required to rehabilitate fire- 
damaged areas. 

The Forest Service emphasizes its 
slogan, ‘“‘Only you can prevent forest 
fires.” In a 1976 survey, 96 percent of 
Americans polled recognized this cam- 
paign’s slogan. 

In order to preserve this nation’s great 
natural resources, the Forest Service asks 
the cooperation of all Americans to be 
alert when in our forests and woodlands. 


Dean of students says discipline no problem 


By Nancy Marquis 

NECC— The office of the dean of stu- 
dents says student discipline has not been 
a major problem at Northern Essex in 
recent years. In fact, the college has one 
of the best student conduct records. How- 
ever, it is important for students to know 
the rules and regulations in order to pre- 
vent any problems. The Student Hand- 
book and the Northern Essex 1980/81 
Catalog have sections devoted to making 
clear the regulations which help make the 
school run smoothly. 

So far this year there have been no sus- 
pensions for failing to abide by the rules. 
One of the most important rules is that no 
alcohol or illegal drugs are allowed on 
campus. Disobeying this rule is punishable 
by suspension. 

There are three levels of corrective 
action used to deal with unsatisfactory 
conduct. The first step is probation dur- 
ing which the student is restricted from 
participating in extra-curricular activities. 
Next comes suspension which temporarily 
prevents the student from attending clas- 
ses. Lastly, there is expulsion from the 
college. SG0%u 


~ 


Despite the lack of suspensions for un- — 


disciplined conduct, there have been 
penalties for students who failed academi- 
cally. After the Fall semester, according 
to the office of the dean of students, there 
were 216 suspensions for students who 
failed to meet quality point averages. One 
hundred twenty six students qualified for 
a conditional semester. They were limited 
to 12 semester hours and advised to repeat 
failed courses in order to get back into 
good standing. 


Two sections of the rules and regula- 
tions that prove difficult to enforce are 
those pertaining to smoking and food. 
Smoking is not allowed in corridors, yet it 
goes on. Food and drink is not allowed 
outside designated areas, yet students 
take coffee and soda into classrooms. Per- 
haps only a simple reminder is required to 
correct this situation. ” 

Because Northern Essex is a commuting 
college, a minimum of supervision is neces- 
sary, but the rules of good conduct must 
be enforced. 


ayigans wedant)) prow 
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By Ralph Tone 

The days of plentiful, cheap gas and 
long weekend drives are over. Now the 
digits on the gas pump blur at a blinding 
speed and the needle on the gas tank rare- 
ly points to full. 

As little as eight years ago, energy was 
the furthest thing from the minds of most 
Americans. That indifference changed, 
however, when in 1973, the “backward” 
Middle East nearly brought the industri- 
alized world to its knees with an oil em- 
bargo. 

The Middle East has since made the 
world take notice of its tremendous eco- 
nomic wealth. The Oil Producing Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) have taken advant- 
age of the shortage. The price of a barrel 
of crude oil in 1973 was $3. In 1980, the 
price rose to $32 a barrel, and by 1985 is 
projected to hit at least $85 per barrel. 

Many of America’s oil reserves have 
been sucked out of the land. The United 
States has more than 500,000 producing 
wells. Saudi Arabia has only 725 wells and 
yet each one produces 800 times the 
amount as an American pump. 

World distribution of energy wealth 
seems incongruous. Much of Southern 
Asia has almost no energy resources, and 
yet supports the densest population in the 
world. Exploration, however, may yield 
energy sources in this area in the future. 

Japan imports 90 per cent of all its 
energy and Western Europe imports more 
than half. 


Other areas seem to have an over- 
abundance of energy. Regions rich in coal 
and uranium also have an abundance of oil 
with the big three producers being the, 
Soviet Union, Saudi Arabia and America 
respectively. In fact, 25 per cent of the 
world’s population controls 80 per cent of 
Its wealth. ‘hese wealthy nations (mainly 
industrialized northern countries) control 
most of the world’s energy. 

Although oil is the world’s main source 
of energy, it is also the most precious. At 
the present rate of oil consumption, known 
reserves will be exhausted in 30 years. 
Many experts believe, however, that 
increased usage will exhaust resources 
sooner. 


In America, one of the greatest wasters 
of oil is the automobile. Since Henry Ford, 
Americans have had a passion for cars. 
But our recent need for economic frugality 
has even affected our prized autos. 

The,automobile in America burns up 
about 30 per cent of all petroleum used in 
this country. The average car on the high- 
way today is more than six-years old and 
got 13.1 miles per gallon when new. — 

In the 1970's, size and weight were cut 
from American cars. Front-wheel drive, 


the substitution of plastic and aluminum 
for steel and improved technology have all 
contributed to less weight and a newer 
look. 


All of these measures, however, have 
not increased automobile efficiency. Only 
15 per cent of energy released in combus- 
tion moves the car. The rest is squandered 
by air resistance, friction, tire drag and 
transmission slippage. 


Many scientists agree that if known oil 
reserves will last only another 30 years at 
best, alternate sources of energy must be 
developed. 

One of the most promising of these 
alternatives is nuclear fusion. Fusion is 
-regarded as the ultimate solution to our 
energy problem by many scientists. The 
greatest obstacle faced is a lack of techni- 
cal know-how. 

Fusion, unlike fission, joins the nuclei of 
two light atoms resulting in a decrease of 
mass and a tremendous release of energy. 
This process powers the sun, the stars of 
the universe and the hydrogen bomb. 


Energy from fusion would be safe, clean 
and self-sustaining but the technology 
required is so complex, commercial fusion 
will not arrive before the year 2,000. 

Another alternate source of energy is 
called Ocean Thermal Energy Conserva- 
tion (OTEC). It is an experimental method 
of obtaining energy from the ocean. 

In this process, energy is derived by 
utilizing variations in water temperature 
— warm on the surface, cool in the depths. 
Electricity is generated and could be 
cabled to shore. The Department of 
Energy estimates a potential savings of 
400,000 barrels of oil a day by the year 
2,000. 


Research is continuing in the utilization 
of more conventional energy alternatives. 
These include: 


e Coal — A pound of coal has enough 
potential heat te brew 100 cups of coffee. 
America has two trillion tons of coal re- 
serves (28 per cent of world supply). 

e Uranium — One pellet of uranium costs 
$7. Each pellet has the potential energy of 
three barrels of oil costing $84 or one ton 
of coal costing $29. 

e Solar Energy — Can be utilized in build- 
ings, homes, transportation and industry. 
Its most attractive feature is a limitless 
supply. ~ 

e Synfuels — Forests and farms can pro- 
duce alcohol. Oil can be derived from 
shale, tar sands and even weeds. the ma- 
jor drawbacks of synthetic fuels are the 
tremendous cost and increased pollution. 


Fable for smokers 


By J.P. Kenedy 

He lit the cigarette and smoked it down 
to the filter in one breath. He silently 
thanked the Winston Company for being 
thoughtful enough about his health to in- 
clude a filter to protect him. So he lit up 
another. This time he didn’t exhale the 
squeaky-clean filtered smoke, but let it 
nestle in his lungs, filling his body with 
that good menthol flavor. Some more 
smokers knocked on his door and they 
came in and all started smoking along with 
him. 

“How wonderful it is that we're all 


Social Sciences has tea 


On Monday, April 27, 1981, the Division 
of Social Sciences will sponsor a Social 
Sciences Advisement Tea from 12 noon to 
1 p.m. in Lecture Hall A. (Please note: a 
division meeting is scheduled for that time 
slot.) 

The purpose of the tea will be to gather 
together the advisees of Social Science 


smoking,” he thought. 


Everyone smoked and smoked and after 
they smoked they all talked about smok- 
ing and how nice it was that they were all 
smokers and then they smoked some 
more. 


Smoke, smoke, smoke. They all sang 
“Smoke That Cigarette” and “Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes.” Then the smokers smoked 
one more cigarette and left him alone in 
his easy chair, about to relax and enjoy a 
nice quiet smoke. And then his lips fell off. 


for advisees April 27 


Division faculty for general advisement in 
an informal setting. 

The format will include a brief talk on 
the liberal arts program offerings within 
the division and an opportunity for the 
students to mingle with and speak to their 
advisors and other faculty and to enjoy 
some light refreshments. 


Bert Fafard instructs ean Sullivan of Groveland. 
[Courtesy of the Lawrence EAGLE/TRIBUNE.] 


Campus news 


= Jim Davis photo. 
[Courtesy of the Lawrence EAGLE/TRIBUNE. ] 


— Jim Davis photo. 
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Artist immortalizes 
valley's prodigies 


By Judi Dusombre 

GROVELAND — What do Bette Davis, 
Robert Goulet, Ed McMahon, Leonard 
Bernstein, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Jack Kerouac all have in common? 

Artist Betrand Fafard will tell you they 
are all natives of the Merrimack Valley — 
and he has immortalized all of them plus 
12 other area ‘greats’ in a massive painting 
which hangs in the lobby at Northern 
Essex Community College. 

Fafard was commissioned to do the 
painting in 1978. He had been researching 
the 18 for a number of years in preparation 
for a life documentary after becoming 
“fascinated with the Merrimack River.” 

The cameos in the painting — all origi- 
nals by Fafard — reflect this work. 

Fafard did run into a few problems in 
conducting his research. 

One was finding a picture of Fred Dam- 
ara, the Great Imposter. After extensive 
searching, however, he managed to locate 
an old pencil sketch of Damara in the 
library of the Eagle-Tribune. ; 

The small Piper airplane pictured near 
the rising smokestacks in the painting be- 
longed to a friend of Fafards and he fondly 
recalls the many times he had his friend 
take it up so he could capture its essence. 

According to Fafard, the painting is 
done in oil-based enamels — a medium un- 
heard of in the fine arts, he says — using 
the ‘Three Basic Color’ technique he in- 
vented. 

In 1948 Fafard began dabbling with the 
technique, using only red, yellow, and blue 
enamels. It took him eight years of inter- 
mixing to perfect the technique but now 
he finds it very economical and easy to 
work with. 

Fafard has written a ‘how to’ book on 
his technique and hopes to publish it soon. 

A versatile man, Fafard is also a musi- 
cian who plays 15 instruments. 

A French Canadian by birth, he grew 
up in musical surroundings. His father 
was a musician and played with Victor 
Herbert. 

All five members of his family played 
music and the Fafard Family Ensemble 
toured the country from 1939 to 1964. In 


their last concert at the New York World’s 
Fair, the family was cited for excellence 
by the governor. 

Fafard has served as first section cellist 
for the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. He also hosted a Platsford, N.Y. tele- 
vision talk music show and his background 
includes weekly radio concerts from Ver- 
mont. 

He “fell in love with this area” while 
working in Boston and settled in Grove- 
land in 1977. He and his wife Elizabeth 
purchased a house built in 1700 on a site 
overlooking the Merrimack River. The 
couple have restored the old structure and 
while in the process uncovered three orig- 
inal walls with the panelling still intact. 


Fafard was recently named director of 
the Groveland Council on Aging. Within 
the last few weeks he has initiated art les- 
sons and music and singalong perform- 
ances weekly at the town’s senior center. 


The former cultural director at the Citi- 
zen’s Center in Haverhill, Fafard has an 
interesting philosophy on culture and life. 
“Culture is a way of life and it encompasses 
more than the arts it is the wisdom we ac- 
quire along the way, culture is the higher 
essence of life and sharing.” 

He feels that one great learning experi- 
ence is gained by listening to the stories 
people tell. Each person that he meets 
becomes a challenge to get to know and he 
seems to win people over easily. He says 
that we “get educated every day” and 
points out that the word “education” in 
Latin means to bring out from within. He 
feels that he “has two openings — music 
and art — that break down barriers that 
words cannot.” 

Fafard has a passion to live life to the 
fullest and absorb all he can. “I am always 
looking for things lost so I ean bring them 
out through my talents. From that I am 
aware of who! am,” he said. 


Editor’s note: Judi Dusombre was editor 
of the OBSERVER in the spring and fall of 
1978. She is presently completing her 
bachelor’s degree at Suffolk University 
and has worked as a reporter for the 
LAWRENCE EAGLE TRIBUNE since 
1979. This article was published in the 
March 29 issue of the TRIBUNE. 


Student Council meeting 


By Jason Frost 

At the last Student Council meeting on 
March 18 it was decided that a Student 
Orientation Committee will be formed to 
better enable new students in finding 
their way around the NECC campus. This 
new committee will consist of four 
students who are in good academic 
standing: M.J. Pernaa, career counselor; 
Joe Goldsmith, assistant registrar; Beth 
Cole, director of admissions; Betty Coyne, 
director of counseling; and John Guarino, 
president of the faculty association. 


The Student Council also approved the 
transfer of $300 from the office supply 
fund to purchase film for student I.D.’s. 


The next mixer is planned for Saturday, 
April 12, at Mr. C’s in Lowell. It will last 
from 8 to 12 and will feature music by the 
Fools and Trapper. There will be an ad- 
mission charge of $4 for NECC students 
with college I.D. or computer printouts 
and $5 for non-students. 


Auditions for ‘Feiffer’s People’ 


By Deborah Nash 

The next play to be presented by the 
NECC Drama Society will be “Feiffer’s 
People.” The play is based on the cartoons 
of Jules Feiffer. Auditions for the play 
were April 6. The will be another audition 
on Wednesday, April 8, at noon in the 
Third Story Theatre in the C-Building. 

Directing the play will be Keith Sher- 
man, a liberal arts student who is a senior 
who was the stage manager for both “Pip- 
pin” and “Getting Acquainted”, and was in 


“Gallow’s Humor” last fall. His co-direc- 
tor for the play will be Susan Sanders, 
teacher of English, Speech and Stagecraft 
at NECC. She has been involved with 
several aspects of the theatre including 
filling in for the part of 812 in “Getting Ac- 
quainted” on short notice. Sherman and 
Sanders will each be directing several, 
skits in “Feiffer’s People” so keep your 
eyes on the next Observer for the show 
time. 


FOO OK 


WOMENERGY I.... 


Womenergy II, the second annual 
Greater Lowell women’s conference, 
which last year attracted over 200 women, 
has been scheduled for Saturday, April 11. 
Leaders are now being recruited for work- 
shops which are to focus on the economic 
and other social pressures facing women 
today. Cluster topics include “Getting 


Your Rights,” “Family Issues,” “The Poli- 
tics of Everyday Life,” “Health and Well 
Being,” and “Career Development/Life 
Planning.” Additional information may be 
obtained by writing to Womenergy II, 
Women’s Conference Planning Commit- 
tee, P.O. Box 11, North Billerica, MA, 
01862. >. eee = erie 
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Standardized tests ...... how good a measure? 


By Prudy Barry 

There is a good deal of controversy sur- 
rounding the use of standardized tests, 
particularly one such as the SAT — Scho- 
lastic Achievement Test — widely used by 
colleges for determining admission. Too 
often a poor SAT score has prevented an 
able student from attending the school of 
his/her choice, or, worse yet, kept that 
student away from college altogether. 

The National Education Association is 
one group that would like to see such test- 
ing methods abolished. Many educators 
agree that, in and of themselves, stand- 
ardized tests are not necessarily a good 
measure of an individual’s learning capac- 
ity or ability to apply his/her knowledge. 

Eleanor Tedesco, Professor of Business 
Cummunication at Plymouth (N.H.) State 
College, is deeply involved with teacher 


training and management evaluation. She 
feels that the SAT is not a good indicator 
of what an individual may be expected to 
accomplish in college. 

“The SAT is a memory test,” she said. 
“People study for it and do quite well. 
However, the SAT does not tell how an 
individual may apply his/her knowledge, 
and that’s important.” 

Tedesco, who has also taught at North- 
estern University, feels testing is abso- 
lutely necessary. “The problem,” she said, 
“is that tests are not always constructed 
properly.” She employs formative testing 
as a learning tool, administering tests — 
not necessarily for credit — which will 
pinpoint any weak spots in her students’ 
learning processes. The summative tests 
— those which measure what the students 


Students battle aid cuts 


By Steve Fenton 


The University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst has been concerned with the cuts 
in the federal financial aid programs and 
the pending changes in regulatons. This 

concern is strongly shared by the student 
body which has alread initiated several 
letter-writing efforts and has directly con- 
tacted federal and state legislators. In 
November, forty student leaders and two 
faculty members went to Washington 
D.C. to express the need for the continued 
support of post-secondary education. The 
group met with over forty-five legislators 
and became familiar with many of the 


issues confronting students today. ‘he 
group the students have organized is 
known as SAFA (Students Advocating 
Financial Assistance) and are sponsoring a 
conference on April 10 and 11. Any stu- 
dents interested in attending the SAFA 
conference or wishing to be kept in- 
formed of future activities can receive 
additional information by contacting Ms. 
Lyn Nichols at 243 Whitmore, University 
of Massachusetts 01003, (413) 545-0801. 
Immediate response would be appreciated 
so that the amount of space needed for the 
conference can be determined. 


_ Financial aid....go for it 
By Richard O'Leughlin 


One and eight-tenths million students 
enrolled in private colleges, or nearly 60 
per cent of the total, received financial aid 
during the last schoo] year. 

But many thousands of the students 
actually lost money during that same 
period. Last year, some 50,000 eligible 
students lost out on Basie Education 
Grants, according to the National Institute 


Parents and students should not over- 
look the thousands of scholarships and 
grants that are available from a multitude 
of private donors, foundations, trust funds, 
corporations, civic organizations and 
others. 


Parents and students should never auto- 
matically assume that they are ineligible. 
The trick is applying early, correctly and 
often; and applying everywhere you can. 


have learned over time — are designed in 
accordance with course objectives. 


Other educators take a slightly different 
view, saying that standardized tests are a 
good measure of certain criteria, but 
should not be the sole basis for important 
decisions such as admission to college. 

A former professor of economics at the 
University of Vermont likened standard- 
ized tests to a basketball player throwing 
free shots. “He may never miss, but that 
doesn’t guarantee he'll be a good team 
player.” 

As for students themselves, the consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that tests like 
the SAT don’t necessarily “tell it like it 
is.” Freda Salamy, a cum laude graduate 
of Fordham University, said she finally 


Bradford, NECC 
participate in study 


Frances Bigda-Peyton, Career Counsel- 
or at Bradford College, conducted a doc 
toral dissertation study, the aim of which 
has been to examine the thinking of col- 
lege students about career concerns. 
Thirty students from NECC and thirty 
from Bradford College were randomly 
selected for 1'/2-hour interviews. 

First they were given the opportunity 
to review with an experienced career 
counselor present vocational concerns and 
future occupational plans. They then com- 
pleted and discussed a career test (free of 


charge). This test, the Non-Sexist Voca- 
tional Card Sort, has been shown to be a 
better predictor of future occupational 
choice than the widely-used Strong-Camp- 
bell Vocational Interest Inventory. 


M.J. Pernaa. 


Are you undecided about . . . 


gave up on graduate school because her 
standardized test scores just weren't high 
enough to guarantee admission to the 
schools she was considering. Eileen 
Crafts, a student at Southeastern Massa- 
cusetts University, labeled her Law SAT 
scores “a disaster,” yet she has been on 
the Dean’s List consistently all through 
college. 

Many years ago, a third-grade pupil was 
sent home with a note from his teacher 
explaining that his inability to keep up 


with the rest of the class was a disruptive 
factor ... perhaps the child was “retarded” 
and would be better off elsewhere ... . 
Despite their shortcomings, perhaps-a 
standardized test might — in this instance 
— have identified young Albert Einstein 
as someone capable of a great deal more 
than third-grade work . 


Looking for a job? 


* bp A 
— Carl Russo photo. 
WHAT ABOUT YOUR FUTURE? 


... What you want to do? 


... What you can do? 

... what you should do? 
Do you need to know how to... 

... make career decisions? 

.-. apply for jobs? 

... write a resume? 

interview for jobs? 


This research study has been a coopera- 
tive effort between the Bradford College 
and NECC Counseling and Career Services 
departments because it has provided 
additional service to the students who 
agreed to participate to help them to 
choose and find a career that will be satis- 
fying and fulfilling to them. 


If so, the following programs may help. 


of Independent Colleges and Universities. 
The major reasons why students missed 
out were because of 1) applying too late, 2) 
applying incorrectly, and 3) not applying. 


For more information and an applica- 
tion, write: Student Assistance Council, 
Suite 628-V, 1795 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10019, enclosing a dollar for first class 
postage and handling charge. 


LEGAL ISSUES, QUESTIONS & REFERRAL 


STUDENT RIGHTS ON AND OFF CAMPUS 


e PREVENTATIVE MEASURES FOR STUDENT GRIEVANCES 
e FAMILY CONCERNS 

e REFERRALS 

e LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT & COURT ISSUES 


——————————————————————— SSS 
Cindy Johnson is not a lawyer; but she has earned her master’s degree in Criminal 
Justice. She has done extensive research and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. 


This is not an ongoing group, but a service available to students individually in an 
informal setting. 
e 
Mondays, 11-12, counseling center, Rm 118, Carpeted Lounge, College Center 
e 


Stop by or make an appointment through the Counseling Center, Rm 118, Carpeted 
Lounge, College Center. 


Se 
FIVE OTHER Behavioral Science Department faculty members are available for 
personal advising of students individually through the Counseling Center. They are: 
Jim Bradley, Fran Robbins, Bill O'Rourke, Selma Singer, Dr. Duane Windemiller 
an eS aS 


For further information, contact: 


Betty Coyne 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 - College Center 
(Lower Level - Carpeted Lounge) 
Monday - Friday 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 178 or 179 


Student Services 
outreach in C312 


Student Services personnel located in 
the College Center intend to use C-312 for 
outreach in the Classroom Building for 
Counseling, Placement/Cooperative Edu- 
cation and Student Activities functions. 
It is our conviction that this will make us 
and our services more accessible for stu- 
dents. This location will provide an envir- 
onment for integration with faculty and 
. Academic Support Center staff. 


Beginning Monday, March 30, and there- 
after, the following schedule will be in 
operation: 


Monday Mornings 


Abbott Rice, Director of Placement/Coop- 
erative Education. 


Tuesday Mornings 


Rubin Russell, Counselor/Coordinator of 


Handicapped Services. 
Wednesday Mornings 


Tom Fallon, Assistant Director of Place- 


ment/Cooperative Education. 


Thursday Mornings 
M. J. Pernaa, Career Counselor 


Friday Mornings 


Steve Michaud, Director of Student Ac- 


tivities. 
Monday - Friday 


Afternoons and evenings available for 
Martha Paisner and 


DCE counseling. 
graduate interns. 


Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling, 
will continue to share Room C-354 with 
Betty Arnold and the Observer staff for 


outreach on Tuesday mornings. 


Find out what you need to know about: 


Private Dining Room (201) College Center 


Learn about... 


Private Dining Room (201) College Center 


Learn... 


Private Dining Room (201) College Center 


For further information, contact: 


CAREER EXPLORATION 


e yourself 
© occupations 
© your options 
Tuesday, April 14, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 


THE SECRETS OF RESUME WRITING 


Find out how to 
effectively market yourself on paper 


Wednesday, April 15, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 


HOW TO FIND A JOB 


e job-search strategies 
e finding the “hidden job market” 
e “guerilla tactics” 

Wednesday, April 22, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 


INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES 


e how to prepare for interviews 

e what questions interviewers ask 

e how to make the best impressions 
Wednesday, April 29, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 


90000 


M. J. Pernaa 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 - College Center ° 
(Lower Level - Carpeted Lounge) 
Monday - Friday 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721,-Ext. 178 or 179 


ee ad 
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: Counseling 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY 
FOR TRANSFER TO 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1981! 


Transfer meetings are conducted every Wednesday morning in the Counseling 
Office, Room 118, College Center; or see a counselor individually. State applications, 
college catalogs and transfer packets are also available in the Counseling Office. 


In March, NECC Counselors visit local state colleges where a majority transfer 
to Fitchburg State, Salem State, Boston State, Lowell U., U. Mass. Amherst and 
U. Mass. Boston. The purpose of these meetings is to get unofficial transfer results 


for students in March instead of June. 


CONSULT THE COUNSELING OFFICE AFTER THE FOLLOWING SCHED- 
ULED DATES FOR YOUR UNOFFICIAL TRANSFER ADMISSION RESULTS. 


Thursday, March 19 
Tuesday, March 24 
Friday, March 27 
Friday, April3 


Fitchburg State 

Salem State 

U. Mass. Amherst 

Boston State 12 Noon, Cafeteria 


ADMISSION REPRESENTATIVES WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS AND DIS- 
CUSS YOUR APPLICATION STATUS IF YOU HAVE APPLIED. 


If you have any questions about transfer procedure, academic requirements or 
anything about these colleges, feel free to come to the... 


NECC Counseling Office 
Room 118, College Center, lower level 
Monday thru Friday 
8:30 - 4:30 p.m. 
Telenhone: 374 0721, Ext. 178, 179 


Scholarship & Awards 


Announcement 


THE OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AID, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CITY 
OF HAVERHILL SCHOOL COMMITTEE, IS PRIVILEGED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS: 


CALEB DUSTIN HUNKING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

CALEB DUSTIN HUNKING PRACTICAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
CALEB DUSTIN HUNKING FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP 

CLARA LUELLA HUNKING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP FOR GIRLS 
HERBERT A. CHASE SCHOLARSHIP 

NICHOLAS C. JOHNSON FUND AWARD 

R. ELAINE CROSTON SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


IN ORDER TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE “SUBSTANTIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS”, POTENTIAL RECIPIENTS MUST: 


A. BEA HAVERHILL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE WHOIS STUDY- 
ING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL; 


B. PRESENT A BIRTH AND A RESIDENCY CERTIFICATE FROM 
THE CITY OF HAVERHILL; 


C. TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORDS BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL; AND 
HAVE FILED A MASSACHUSETTS FINANCIAL Al1D FORM 
(FAF) BY THE REQUIRED DEADLINE. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THESE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS CAN BE 
OBTAINED IN THE OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AID (B BUILDING, ROOM 204), 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 9:00 A.M. 8 4:30 P.M. 


FINANCIAL AID FORMS CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED AT THE OFFICE 
OF FINANCIAL AID. 


THE DEADLINE FOR ALL APPLICATIONS REGARDING THE ABOVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS IS: 


MAY 1, 1981, 4:00 P.M. 


Air Force ROTC scholarships available 


Transfer information 


MASS. STATE UNIVERSITY & COLLEGE DEADLINES 
U. MASS. AMHERST 


Same Admissions & Financial Aid Deadline: 


Fall Semester: April 1 
° 


U. MASS. BOSTON 


Rolling Admissions: 
Admissions is an ongoing, continuous process 
until programs are filled. 


Financial Aid Deadline: 
September: March 1 
January: November 1 


UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 


Application Deadline: 


Spring Semester: December 15 
Fall Semester: April 15 
° 


Financial Aid Deadline: 
None. Apply as soon as possible 
e 


SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY [SMU] 


Rolling Admissions: 
Admissions is an ongoing, continuous process 


until programs are filled. 
° 


Financial Aid Deadline: 


September: May 1 
No Mid-Year Acceptance 
e 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM 
ST A I EE a EE ED 
BOSTON STATE FRAMINGHAM STATE WESTFIELD STATE 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORTHADAMS STATE WORCESTER STATE 
FITCHBURG STATE SALEM STATE MASS. COLLEGE OF 
MASS. MARITIME ACADEMY PHARMACY 
e 
DEADLINE FOR APPLICATONS: 
Spring Semester: December 1 
Fall Semester: April 1 


DEADLINE FOR FINANCIAL AID: 
Spring Semester: December 1 
Fall Semester: March 1 


Transfer Applications for all Mass. State Universities & Colleges are available in the 
Counseling Center, Room 118, carpeted lounge in the College Center. [The only ex- 
ception is Southeastern Mass. University [SMU], which requires that students write 
to their transfer admissions office for applications. ] 

ESA ST IS PE a EE EE Ee 
TRANSFER MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 10:00 A.M. IN 
ROOM 118, WHICH IS LOCATED IN THE COLLEGE CENTER [LOWER 
LEVEL]. AT THESE MEETINGS STUDENTS ARE GIVEN TRANSFER 
PACKETS WHICH INCLUDE FACULTY RECOMMENDATION FORMS AND 
OTHER INFORMATION CONCERNING TRANSFER APPLICATION PRO- 
CEDURES. 


THE CAREER RESOURCE LIBRARY, located in Room 111 of the College Center, 
has catalogs and other reference materials pertaining to transfer and career op- 
portunities. 


Students, Faculty and staff are welcome at the Counseling Center — located in Room 
118 in the College Center! The Counseling Office is open Monday — Friday, 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., or call extension 178 or 179. 


Repeating a course? 


Any student repeating a course that he/she pre- 
viously completed at NECC, must complete a 
Repeat Course Form, available at the Registrar's 
Office, and also at the Division Of Continuing Ed- 
ucation and Community Services Office. 
e 

Failure to notify the Registrar’s Office of a course 
you are repeating, normally results in a lower 
grade point average, as both grades are computed! 


Scholarship Offer & Requirements tive GPA. 


1. Academic majors: primarily techni- 4. Must be willing to serve in AF for 


Air Force ROTC scholarships are a 
source of income for the college and might 
permit many students who would other- 
wise finish their education with an associ- 
ate degree to complete the requirements 
for their bachelor degree. Scholarships 
pay all tuition, fees, books, and~$100 a 


month. A student who wins a scholarship 
t 


OE IE NS 


at et ote aRutw 45%? at eta aaene 


at Northern Essex can keep the scholar- 
ship if he transfers to a four-year school 
that has Air Force ROTC. In addition, all 
students participating in AFROTC earn 
credit toward an Air Force commission 
which is awarded upon completion of the 
bachelor degree requirements. 


cal (i.e., Engineering, Computer Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Meteorology, ete.). 
2. All Air Force ROTC Scholarships 
pay: Full tuition, certain fees, textbook 
costs and provide $100 per month as a non- 
taxable allowance. 
3. Applicant must have a 2.5 Cumula- 


ee a es 


4 years after graduation. 
For more information contact: 


Dick Pastor 

Director of Financial Aid 

Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott St., Rm. B-204 

Haverhill, Ma 01830 
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Where will students go? 


The quantity of opportunity in this so-called “land of oppor- 
tunity” is rapidly decreasing. If Reagan's administration has its way 
only a select group of students will be able to attend college. The 
President wants to cut financial aid to higher education by $1 billion 
in the next fiscal year. The two programs most affected would be 
the basic educational opportunity grants or BEOG, now referred 
to as Pell grants, and the Guaranteed Students Loan Program (GSL). 

The Pell grants are based on student needs. The grants can 
only cover half the student's tuition, but the Reagan plan would 
keep the grants at $1,750 next year, despite scheduling to increase 
it to $1,900. Reagan proposes that each student pay $750 toward 
his tuition. At a school like Northern Essex, this could effectively 
eliminate many of us. 

The GSL program is in danger because Carter earlier, and 
Reagan now, has proposed that students begin immediately pay- 
ing back interest on the loan. Many students are not able to do 
this and would be barred from the program. A student who 
borrows through this program has a moral and legal obligation 
to repay his loan. Failure to pay could put other students’ educa- 
tional opportunities in jeopardy since a major part of the funds 
available comes from repayment of previous borrowers. 

. Massachusetts students last year borrowed $253 million 
through the government's tuition loan programs. 

How can we just sit back and allow such a huge portion of 
our citizens to be deprived of their equal rights to educational 
opportunities which not only benefit them but also our country? 


Privacy — what's that? 


Information about when and where she’s had sex with her 
child’s father, whether she’s had sex with any other man than the 


_ child's supposed father within 90 days of conception, and the 


identities of any other man she's had sex with, is what welfare 
mothers have to provide the state government with now. 

Since March 1, the Bay State Welfare Department has required 
mothers who apply for benefits for their children to provide de- 
tails of their sexual habits. 


Reaction to this form has ranged from disgust to anger and 
even one expression of approval from a man who thought this 
would help rid welfare rolls of those women whose husbands only 
moved out so the women could receive benefits. Some women 
were so angry they refused to sign at first. But a child’s hunger 
is hard to face and they went back. Even attorneys are suggesting 
it is not legal for the government to poke and pry this deeply into 
the intimate details of welfare recipients’ lives. 

Initially the Welfare Department would not comment. Later 
they admitted maybe they'd gone too far, but still insisted the 
form would be required for some women because of the need for 
establishing paternity in the courts. 

Perhaps Welfare Department officials would enjoy being 
deserted by their spouses, left with children to raise and feed 
and have the pressure put to them by their only source of survival. 
But it's a pretty sure bet that welfare mothers don't appreciate 
this unprecedented invasion of privacy and feel instead that some 
things after all are none of the government's business. 


Where there's a will 


Where there's a will, there's a way, usually. With this thought 
in mind, we feel it necessary to comment about recent rumblings 
concerning gun control. Legislated arms control, for handguns 
or otherwise is no guarantee for crime control. 

We are not suggesting that handguns should become so 
readily available that they are stocked on the shelves of your neigh- 
borhood variety. What we do suggest is that strict enforcement 
of existing laws in conjunction with stiff punishment for those 
crimes involving the use of handguns might be workable solutions. 

Whenever an incident such as the outrageous assault on our 
president occurs, public reaction becomes so inflamed that it 
borders on the hysterical and vigilante types emerge in force. 


AAS 


We heartily recommend that before you begin jotting down 
names of your neighbors who have handguns, you take a few 
moments to reflect on a segment of history of some significance: 
Prohibition which resulted in the black-marketing of, accelerated 
abuse of, and increased crimes associated with the very thing 
it was designed to eliminate — alcohol. 


Correction 


In the last issue of the Observer if was reported that the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation had contributed $88 toward a stage curtain 
for the Fine Arts Department. The amount of the contribution was, in fact, 
$800. The editors apologize to the Foundation for such a sorry mistake 
regarding what was a major and most generous contribution. 
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Opinion 


Paraphernalia ban arbitrary 


Dear Editor: 


I am writing this letter in regard to 
your front-page article entitled “Mass., 
N.H. Lawmakers Seek Ban on Sale of 
Drug Paraphernalia.” This article appear- 
ed in the Monday, February 23, 1981, 
edition. 


It seems that our lawmakers feel that 
the banning of so-called drug parapher- 
nalia will cut down on illegal drug traffic 
and discourage drug abuse among the 
youth. I would like to remind our law- 
makers and others who are in favor of bills 
of this type that drugs were around and 
being used long before any specialized 
paraphernalia for them came into being. 


A person does not need a $40.00 bong to 
smoke pot, a $7.00 pipe from a tobacco 
shop will do just as well. Planning on ille- 
galizing those fancy little gold spoons and 
decorated mirrors? Before they were 
around people used regular make-up 
mirrors and a rolled up dollar bill. The 
tobacco pipe, make-up mirror, and rolled 
up dollar bill served the same function as 

_the higher-priced specialized parapher- 
nalia. Will those common items also be 
illegal? 

In order for a person to be convicted, 
authorities must prove that the parapher- 
nalia in question is “used, designed for 
use, or intended for use with illegal drugs” 
states U.S. District Court Judge Shane 
Devine. How can it be determined if an 
unused pipe is intended for pot or tobacco? 
Just because a pipe is constructed in a 
certain fashion and comes from a Head 
Shop, it does not mean that it is specific- 
ally intended for pot anymore than a tra- 
ditionally fashioned pipe from a tobacco 
store indicates that it’s only for pipe tobac- 
co. How can it be decided if a certain type 
of mirror is used for illegal drugs, powder- 
ing your nose, or even for decoration? Can 
a person be arrested for having an alli- 
gator clip in his car if a policeman con- 
siders it to be a roach clip? How will the 
judge determine if it is a new alligator clip 
for the car or a new roach clip to smoke 
pot with? 


Jesus Christ....get 


By Ralph Tone 


Jesus Christ — you've probably heard 
his name mentioned daily. 


Have you ever wondered why his name 
is used in everyday conversation that has 
nothing to do with religion? Ihave. When 
someone is distraught or surprised, he 
says, “Jesus Christ.” In fact, in everyday 
conversation, to emph size a point, people 
say his name and soon it becomes second 
nature — a habit. 


The famous essay, “One Solitary Life” 
states: 


“Here is a man who was born in an 
obscure village, the child of a peasant 
woman. He worked in a carpenter shop 
until he was thirty, and then for three 
years he was an itinerant preacher. He 
never owned a home, never wrote a book 
or held an office. He never put his foot 
inside a big city. He never traveled two 
hundred miles from the place he was born. 


While still a young man, the tide of 
popular opinion turned against him. His 
friends ran away and one of them denied 
him. He was turned over to his enemies 
and went through the mockery of a trial. 
He was nailed on a cross between two 
thieves. 

While he was dying, his executioners 
gambled for the only piece of property he 
had on earth — his coat. When he was 
dead, he was taken down and put in a bor- 
rowed grave. On the third day he rose 
again. 


tration of support. 


The Observer staff wishes to take this opportunity to salute the efforts 
of the Behavioral Science Club. Their "Green Ribbon Campaign” during 
the three-day period of March 18 through the 20 is a commendable illus- 


At a time when the world itself is alive and green with the promise 
of Springtime's hope, the skies of Atlanta are gray with sorrow. The 
money represented by the green ribbons should be of comfort to the 
parents of that town. Kudos to the Behavioral Science Club, and its spark- 
plug sponsors, Peter Flynn and Cindy Johnson. 


I feel this law would in no way cut 
down on the drug traffic or discourage 
youths from using drugs. If people want 
to smoke pot and use drugs, they will find 
a way no matter what. Just because a 
youth sees a bong in a store it does not 
mean that he is going to run out and 
smoke pot and take drugs anymore than 
his not seeing it means that he will not use 
illegal drugs. 


The broadness of this law would also 
cause a lot of confusion for both the cours 
and the people. For example, I can re- 
member when the latest thing in jewelry 
was minature eating utensils (forks, 
knives, spoons, etc.) on a chain with match- 
ing earrings. They could be pruchased 
anywhere from $3.00 to $30.00 a set. Will 
some girl now be told that a piece of jewel- 
ry she purchased years ago is now illegal 
because a judge determines that the 
spoons are for drug use? Why will she be 
able to wear the forks and the knives but 
not the spoons? 

I believe that this law is too broad and 
could result in many unfair arrests and 
convictions. Unless the paraphernalia in 
question had traces of illegal drugs on it, 
proving that the item had come in contact 
with a controlled substance, how could it 
be proven beyond a questionable doubt 
what items are intended specifically for 
drugs? I strongly urge everyone to fight 
oppressive laws of this type before you 
find yourself spending a night in jail be- 
cause some policeman has determined 
that your alligator clip on your dashboard 
is for use with illegal drugs. 

If you have any question regarding this 
letter, I can be reached at 689-2212 on 
weekdays. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 

Andrea Rosa 

Lawrence, MA 


the whole story 


Nineteen long centuries have come and 
gone and ...I say that all the armies that 
ever marched, all the navies that were 
ever built and all the kings that ever 
reigned put together have not affected the 
life of man on earth as powerfully as has 
that one solitary life.” 


Jesus said: 


e “I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believes in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” (John 11:25) 

e “I am the way, the truth and the life; 
no man comes to the Father but by me.” 
(John 14:6) 

e “Come to me all you who labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
(Matt. 11:28) 


e “Here I am! I stand at the door and 
knock. If anyone hears my voice and 
opens the door, I will come in and eat with 
him and he with me.” Rev. 3:26) 


Those are pretty radical statements for 
someone to make. If a man made them 
today, we'd question his sanity. But why 
did, and do millions of people follow this 
man who was nailed to a piece of wood and 
left to die? 

During the past 21 months, through my 
personal experience, I know that this man 
truly is the Son of God, the Resurrection 
and the Life. 


WRAZ: Beating the odds 


To the Editor: 


I would like to relay to you, what I term, 
“WRAZ: A Progress Report,” an informa- 
tive document tracing the history of the 
radio station from its beginning, ultimate 
disaster, and eventual resurrection. I 
would also like to express my resentment 
toward some unscrupulous college em- 
ployees and administrators who attempted 
to assassinate my character. 

Planning for the radio station began in 
February of 1972 under an ad hoc commit- 
tee made up of Norman J. Landry, Marty 
Finnegan, Thomas Arrand, Denise Zyl- 
kauski, Peter Dearborn, Jack Warner, 
Mike Pelletier and Arthur Bryan. A group 
of students had also filed a constitution for 
the proposed Radio Club at that time. 

Funds were allocated later in the year 
and the studio was assembled in the gym 
with speakers set up in the lobby. 


The station was moved to the College 
Center when that building was construct- 
ed and was later moved to the basement of 
the Learning Resource Center where it 
now operates. 


In the beginning, the station was noth- 
ing more than a P.A. system with a hand- 
ful of listeners and a vast number of 
opponents. 


The radio station later began transmit- 
ting programming on the college cable-TV 
system with only a few speakers mounted 
in the lounge of the College Center. 


When the original supportive advisors 
left the radio station, figureheads were 
appointed, who had little or no interest in 
the club. It was only recently these figure- 
heads were replaced. 


Ina letter appearing in the Observer on 
Oct. 31, 1978, then Dean of Students 
Churchill Stafford ordered the station off 
the air because the newly-installed speak- 
ers in the cafeteria were too loud. 

The story climaxed in the Fall of 1979 
when vandals attacked the neglect-ridden 
station, destroying it beyond recognition. 

My first semester at NECC began on 
Jan 20, 1980 and I was urged by Betty 
Arnold, a strong supporter of WRAZ, to 
see what I could do for the radio station. 
At that time I had worked in commercial 
radio for two years and had some quailifi- 
cations to take on the job. 


When I arrived, the audio console was 
smashed beyond comprehension, the reel- 
to-reel recorder was inoperable, a cassette 
recorder and records were stolen, and 
necessary equalization and limiting equip- 
ment sat unused in the rubble. 

In the former Student Activities office, 
the amplifiers were burned and exposed; 
the wiring consisted of twisted, unsolder- 


ed lengths of zip cord; a hazardous open 
television set — instead of low-cost tuners 
— received the signal; and speakers had to 
be carried out daily from the office to the 
lounge as they were not mounted. 


As for the government of the club, there 
was no identificable constitution. The job 
titles did not resemble those in the broad- 
casting industry. There were no official 
program logs, and keys were handed out 
like memos. 

I worked with the other members to re- 
build the station. We repaired the equip- 
ment; housed the amplifiers in anti-vandal 
cabinets; limited the number of keys to 
three; adopted a new constitution; brought 
the cafeteria back on-line; and expanded 
the transmission of the station to the B- 
Lounge and gym. 


Not only did the radio station recover 
fully, the microphones were not restricted 
to the studio as we went “live” to the col- 
lege open-house, coordinated our activities 
with the Veterans Union to broadcast 
from the Red Cross Blood Drive, spon- 
sored our own talent show in the College 
Center, and entertained with live remotes 
in the B-Lounge and gym. 

The radio station was instrumental in 
retrieving the By-Laws for the Finance 
Committee and securing the rights of all 
student organizations. 

WRAZ worked for four months pursu- 
ing both diplomatic and official procedures 
to win the support of the administration to 
aid in the completion of the gym-expansion 
project. 

I have worked with the club to insure 
the longevity of WRAZ and the above is 
an example of our accomplishments. 

I think I have established by credentials 
as a positive force within the radio station 
and do not deserve the derogatory titles 
placed on me by unprincipled employees 
and members of the administration. It 
appears their attitude is the radio station 
is fine but don’t stir up any dust when we 
don’t help you. 

Never did I act alone or without author- 
ization, as alleged, to procure a seat on the 
Finance Committe for the radio station 
and to get Maintenance to work on the 
stalled gym project. 

I would also like to point out that there 
is not one other club that meets 40 hours 
each week. The radio station broadcasts 
daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Tim Coco 
WRAZ Chief Engineer 


‘Girlie’ magazines cause uproar 


CONCORD, N.H. — Banning “girlie” 
magazines from the campus bookstore at 
Franklin Pierce Law Center has caused a 
commotion. Students had voted 55 to 47 
to oust the store from selling Playboy, 
Hustler and Penthouse magazines because 
they degrade women. Later the resolution 
was voided because it did not include 
Playgirl magazine. 

The store is run by a student coopera- 
tive and members are entitled to a say on 
policy. 


The issue has become a hot item as pos- 
ters, T-shirts and letters to the editor 
carry messages for and against the maga- 
zines in question. 

Those objecting to the magazines say 
they are not in the moral majority camp 
opposing dirty pictures. What they oppose 
is the depiction of women in poses where 
they are bound and gagged. Also they say 
they are offended by racist jokes and vio- 
lence against children. One of the maga- 
zines pictures a man putting two Brownie 


Girl Scouts in the oven. 


60,000 Peace Corps records missing 


BOSTON — February 26 — Of the more 
than 80,000 Americans who have served 
as Peace Corps volunteers during the past 
20 years, ACTION (the federal agency for 
volunteer service) has record of only 
about 20,uv0. 

During this year which celebrates the 
20th anniversary of the creation of the 
Peace Corps, Peace Corps and ACTION 
staff members are encouraging former 
volunteers to get in touch with local area 
Peace Corps/VISTA recruitment offices. 
The phone number for all the New Eng- 
land states is COLLECT (617) 223-7366. 


In Massachusetts there is record of only 
896 former volunteers out of 4,379 who 
have served; in Maine there is record of 
156 of 613; in New Hampshire there is 
record of 104 of 617; in Rhode Island there 
is record of 108 out of 455; and in Vermont 
there is record of 160 of the 443 who have 
served. 


Former volunteers receive a publication 
Reconnections, as well as invitations to 
such events as the 20th anniversary cele- 
brations planned for the spring all over 
New England. 
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Consumer news 


Hone 


Fuel adjustment... it’s not what you think 


By David Lopez 

In early March, a meeting was held in 
which the public was invited to express 
their views on the electric company’s fuel- 
adjustment charge and ask question. Pre- 
siding and conducting the meeting was 
Senator Patricia McGovern. Represent- 


‘ing the public were Representatives K. 


Blanchette, J.N. Hermann and Gerald 
Cohen. Mr. A. Mandl represented the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office and Mr. D. Short 
represented the Deptartment of Public 
Utilities. The meeting, held in the Law- 
rence Public Library, had been arranged 
by Sen. McGovern in an effort to bring the 
public to an understanding of the factors 
involved in determining the cost of power 
to the consumer and to learn what has 
caused the difficulties so many have ex- 
perienced the past two winters. Present 
to represent the Mass. Electric Co. and 
answer questions were Mr. Paul McNa- 
mara and Mr. J. Woodburn. 


Sen. McGovern opened the meeting 
with introductions and an explanation of 
the purpose and procedures of the meet- 
ing. The first speaker was McNamara 
who gave a background of the fuel-adjust- 
ment charge, stressing it had been around 
for thirty years and was only made separ- 
ate in 1974. He claims no profits for the 
company and said the reason for high fuel- 
adjustment charges was that the low-sul- 
phur oil required by law was expensive. 
It was later revealed that fuel really makes 
up only a portion of the fuel-adjustment 
charge. 

The next speaker was Woodburn who 
claimed that the goal of Mass. Ellectric 
was to minimize costs. He stated that 
Mass. Electric is planning to convert at 
least half its existing plants to coal. 

“Three units are now being converted,” he 

id, “and we are waiting for the O.K. 

m Salem and Providence, Rhode Island, 
to proceed with more.” Woodburn said 
the world-market price of oil is $33 per 
barrel, so Mass. Electric plans to produce 
as much as 5.5 million barrels a year and 
pass the savings on to its customers. He 
also mentioned plans to burn trash for en- 
ergy and use windmills in the future. “We 
support nuclear energy,” said Woodburn,” 


so” 


“and will use a plant in the later 80's. 


Speaking for the D.P.U., Mr. Short ex- 
plained that his agency regulates a variety 
of public utilities and utilities that have 
what amounts to monopoly power. “We 
figure their costs and allow for recovery of 
those costs plus reasonable profit,” Short 
said. “We make sure their costs are rea- 
sonable and realistic and their service is 
good. The fuel-adjustment clause allows 
them (the utility companies) to recover 
fuel costs which are rapidly changing. 
Fuel costs are rising and the companies 
are trying to help consumers reduce 
consumption.” Short’s remarks elicited 
jeers and heckling from the audience. 


id 


Mr. Mand! explained that the District 
Attorney’s office represents the consumer 
interest in rate hearings. “Rates vary 
from company to company,” he said, “Bos- 
ton owns its own generating plants, so 
they can charge less. Mass. Electric must 
buy their power from New England Power 
Company whose rates are regulated by 
Washington D.C..“ Mandl explained the 
details of the procedure for establishing 
rates and then voiced some of his office’s 
complaints. “From our viewpoint, there is 
no examination by the D.P.U. of the effic- 
iency in power plants and stations. The 
D.P.U. has refused to evaluate efficiency 
in these and other areas which could great- 
ly reduce cost.” Mand] also said that pend- 
ing fuel regulation carries no “magic” in 
authorizing more regulation of utility 
companies. 

Following these statements by the four- 
man panel, Sen. McGovern opened the 
meeting for questions from the panel of 
local representatives. Rep. Cohen asked 
the only question from that group. 


Cohen: We have recycled energy, but 
don't use solid-waste disposal enough as a 
source of power. If it gets off the ground 
and we can sell power back to N.E. Power, 
what effect would it have on the costs to 
local consumers? 


McNamara: It would go into the mix. 


The floor was then opened to questions 
from the audience. Following are some of 
the questions asked and the main thrust of 
the answers given. 


Question: How can you say that fuel 
costs have doubled in the past year? 

Answer: In September ‘80, the cost of 
oil reached $33 per barrel. We simply pas- 
sed these increases on in the fuel-adjust- 
ment charge; that’s what it’s for. 

Question: Why didn’t you foresee these 
problems we are now having, why didn’t 
you do something to head it off? 

Answer: 
coming and tried to do something about 
them. We are constantly planning for the 
future and trying to find ways to cut costs 
without cutting service. We try to warn 
our customers to insulate their homes 
well. We try to educate our customers 
about ways to save on energy. In 1960, we 
began construction of the Yankee Row 
plant. We knew demand would go up and 
we would need bigger plants. We were 
faced with so much opposition from vari- 
ous groups that the plant has not yet been 
completed. We had a nuclear plant under 
construction for nine years. We has so 
much trouble from mountains of red tape 
and regulations that we finally turned to 
coal. We still hope to have nuclear power 
in the future. 

Question: We are told to use less and 
when we do we are charged more and told 
to use less again. I use much less electric- 


We did see these difficulties. 


paying a higher electric bill. Where will 
it end? 
Answer: 
have to pay for oil at the »world-market 
price. When the prices go up, we simply 
have to pay more. 


That is out of our hands. We 


Question: I have with me my latest 
electric bill. It shows a total charge for 
the month of $136 and change; the fuel 
adjustment was $84 and change. That 
means the fuel adjustment was almost 
twice the basic bill. If the fuel adjustment 
is just to cover the cost of fuel, how can it 
cost so much more than the production of 
electricity itself? 


Answer: How man kilowatts did the bill 
cover? (Amount was given.) We figure on 
about 600 kilowats of electricity per bar- 
rel. For the amount of kilowatts your bill 
covers we figure you used about three 
barrels. At $33 per barrel I'd say you got 
a deal paying just $84. I remember one 
lady whose bill was about $7 and her ad- 
justment was about $24. It’s based on the 
amount of power used. 

Question: You keep talking about the 
world-market price of a barrel of oil. The 
fact is that you only use the residual from 
that barrel to produce electricity. That's 


NECC student Gloria Murphy volunteers as consumer advocate 


By Cynthia Melnikas 

The Lemon Aid law adds a bit of flavor 
to the Massachusetts Consumer Protec- 
tion law, “one of the most comprehensive 
laws in the country,” according to NECC 
student Gloria Murphy. The law governs 
regulations covering all purchased goods 
and services. 

The used-car buyer is protected by the 
Lemon Aid law. Under this regulation, 
the purchaser has one week to get a stick- 
er. If refused, he or she must get a letter 
stating what is wrong and the estimated 
cost of repairs. If this is more than ten per 
cent of the cost of the car, it can be return- 
ed within ten days after purchase. The 
consumer is protected by this and many 
other regulations. The consumer law pro- 
tects tenants, assures adequate product 
standards, and protects the consumer 
against false advertising and misrepre- 
sentation. 


“Haverhill has its own Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency, one of more than twenty-five 


state agencies, whose goals are to educate 
people of their legal consumer rights, 
mediate actions between the consumer 
and the seller, settle disputes when 
sible, or direct the proper action between 
parties. 

Murphy recently completed a course 
practicum with the Haverhill agency. Her 
Experiential Psychology and Sociology 
course required practical community ex- 
perience in an area of her choice. She 
chose consumer protection because of her 
background in the legal field and her inter- 
est in consumerism. 


Murphy’s work at the agency involved 
handling complaints from the Newbury- 
port area. As “consumer mediator” she 
interviewed consumers, gathering infor- 
mation about their complaints. Assisting 
individuals to solve their consumer prob- 
lems, Murphy would call the merchant. If 
this was unseccessful, a letter was sent 
indicating the problem, the estimated cost 
of damages, and stating the regulation 


Lemon aid law adds bit of 


protecting the consumer. A reply letter 
was included. If the seller did not respond 
within thirty days, the consumer was ad- 
vised that he or she could institute a court 
action A claim under $750 was directed to 
small-claims court. If the amount ex- 
ceeded $750, the consumer was directed to 
legal services or a private attorney. There 
is no fee for the services of the consumer 
agency. However, if the case is taken else- 
where, the consumer is responsible for 
costs. 


“It is important for consumers to know 
about the ‘implied warrantee’ that they 
obtain with any purchase,” says Murphy. 
“This protection supercedes all other war- 
rantees.” If the product does not comply 
with its advertised purpose, it can be re- 
turned to the merchant. Murphy found 
that many merchants were willing to set- 
tle the complaint outside court, frequently 
over the phone. Most of her cases involved 


car dealers and mechanics. 
Va A GE a 


SAAS A a IS I I PL SO 


the leftovers that nobody else wants, so 
why don’t you stop lying to us and tell us 
what you, the electric company, really, 
really pay for oil? 

Answer: There’s more to it than just 
that. Though we use the residue, it must 
still be refined a bit and modified before 
we can use it in our generators and that 
cost must be included. 


Question: Why is it that so many other 
parts of the country pay much less for fuel 
adjustment than we do? In some areas 
they pay less than half of what we pay. 


Answer: Those companies are 
obviously getting a better price for fuel 
than we. 

Question: Why aren't you shopping 
around for these better prices like they 
are then? 

Answer: We don’t do the shopping at 
all, New England Electric buys the oil. We 
just buy the power they make from it. 


Question: (From Sen. McGovern) If you 
do not buy the fuel, just the power, then 
we, the public in general are under a mis- 
conception of all that the fuel-adjustment 
charge entails. Please inform us of exactly 
what the fuel-adjustment charge includes 
specifically. 

Answer: The fuel-adjustment charge 
includes the cost of fuel, of operating the 
generating equipment, of maintaining that 
equipment and repairing it, of building 
new plants, of modifying existing plants.... 

Question: If the fuel adjustment covers 
all of those costs then perhaps a better 
question would be, what do we pay for in 
the basic bill? 

Answer: Overhead. Office salaries, 
official cars, maintenance, the regular 
business expenses of the company. 

From this point, the general mood of the 
audience declined. To questions about the 
light of the elderly and what the actual 
profit margin of the company is, the panel 
gave no better answers than to say, in 
essence, that the elderly would have to 
just tighten their belts more, and the 
company’s profits were confidential. Sen. 
Wall stood up from the audience and, in an 
outraged speech, blasted Mass. Electric, 
the D.A.’s office and the D.P.U. for cal- 
lously ignoring the needs and suffering of 
the people in favor of their own interests. 
Dick Reming, Lawrence Alderman of Pub- 
lic Property and Parks, also heatedly blas- 
ted the panel. He reminded McNamara of 
promises and assurances he had made to 
Reming in Reming's office that had gone 
unrealized. Reming also warned the panel 
that if the gross situation was not soon 
corrected, a drive would be started on a 
large scale to pass legislation to ban the 
fuel-adjustment charge. 

Sen. McGovern praised the meeting as 
successful and promised that another 
would be held soon. 


flavor 


The regulations governing the consu- 
mer law are written by the Attorney 
General's office, and the agencies are fund- 
ed primarily by this office. Besides directly 
serving the consumer, the agency looks 
for a business that is a continual problem. 
If such a business is noted, it is reported to 
the Attorney General's office for possible 
investigation. 


Murphy’s greatest satisfaction was aid- 
ing consumers “who often felt helpless,” 
by settling disputes to their satisfaction, 
or directing the correct action. Although 
she worked for the consumer, she feels 
that “looking at the problem from the mer- 
chant’s point of view” and conveying this 
concern was important in the mediation 
process. 


Murphy’s experiences in this course 
have influenced her careet plans. She 
would like to stay in this type of work, 
“perhaps getting more involved in the 
legal aspects.” 


Fe al 
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Area news 


Rincon Hispano 


La televisibn comercial se pone un 
disfraz de respectable puritanismo: 
durante las entrevistas silencia las pala- 
bras demasiado fuertes, en las peliculas 
evita las desnudeces y guarda las escenas 
de amor voléanico para los programas de 
media hoche. Pero entre las 5 y las 8 p.m.. 
la hora mas comercial, cuando padres e 
hijos se hipnotizan juntos frente al ojo ma- 


gico, la televsiobn mata dos cowboys y cu- 
catro espias por minuto, descalabra trafi- 
cantes de drogas con golpes de karate, se 
detiene morosamente a mostrar el Sangri- 
ento espectaculo de guerras y matanzas y 
pretende convencernos de que se trata de 
algo sagrado e importante. 


En algunos paises de Latinodamerica y 
de Europa la televisidn se entrega al con- 
trol del estado o de organismos universi- 
tarios, se habla entonces de televisidn 
educativa. Abundan los programas hab- 
lados. E] televidente protesta. Desea mas 
seriales nortemericanas, mas violencia y 
aventura, mas Caldera del Diablo. La TV 


educativa necesita dinero. Se abre timida- 
mente a las empresas comerciales y sac- 
rifiea, poco a poco, sus escripulos. 

?Quién debiera controlar la TV? ?El 
estado? ?Las universidades? ?Los hom- 
bres de negocio? ?Una combinacidn de 
intereses? ?Nadie? 


Sa TV es una caja bruja. Los ni—nos 
aprenden a mirar y a oir, noa leer ni pen- 
sar. Los jovenes no ven la TV. Buscan la 
accion en la calle. 


Los programmas de preguntas y res- 
puestas, los juegos idiotas, las seudas 
“familias,” “Doctores, “abogados” y “pol- 
icias,” las entrevistas congeladas y los 
comentaristas aburridos brillan en la os- 
curidad de salas y mormitorios ante sillas 
vaciasy ni nos durmiendo. 


?Para que sirve la televisidn? 
quedarnos dormidos? 

?Quién puede salvar a este ojo de 
ciclope que hoy nos mira como ana mente 
retardada? Su seguro servidor 


?Para 


Donald Conway 


\ 
THIS SUMMER| WORK 
\ WITH THE STARS ! 


\ April 11 @ 12, 
INTERVIEWS. 
\ 11 to 4 P.M. / 


Waiters @ Waitresses 


April 20 


Patriot's 


Day, 


Maitre D’s @ Bar Help 
\ \ \ \ if t / 


Here is an opportunity to spend an exciting summer 
working in one of the finest night clubs on the Atlantic 
Seacoast. Just be neat, prompt and on our premises 


Sat. or Sun., 11-4 P.M. | ~ | 


Holiday, 


No experience necessary. | No phone calls 


The Creative Arts Department 
Student Activities, Music Club, Chorale Club 
presents 


ET THE COMPOSER 


WILLIAM THOMAS McKINLEY 


New England Conservatory Composition Faculty 
and 7 
Director of Jazz 


A recital of "Songs Without Words” for the solo flute 
played by 


MICHAEL FINEGOLD, NECC Faculty 


followed by 
A PANEL DISCUSSION ON CREATIVITY & MUSIC 


Wednesday 
MAY 13, 1981 


no 


classes 


1. First a warm up problem that requires 
no math at all. Do it in your head within 
two minutes and with no writing: 


If you write ‘X’ number of letters, ad- 
dress ‘X‘ envelopes and insert letters in 
envelopes at random, you can have spent 
hours figuring the chances of exactly ten 
letters (or 50, or 8) reaching their proper 
destination. For a fun teaser, what are the 
chances of exactly one letter not reaching 
its proper destination? 


2. Now this one takes a little math ... But, 
just a little: 


You are given a balance scale. The left 
arm is longer than the right. Two balls in 
the left pan balance, a one pound weight in 
the right pan. If the weight is placed in the 
left pan alone, it will balance eight balls in 
the right pan. Assuming all the balls 
weigh the same, what is the weight of 
each ball? 


3. Now that you’re warmed up, try this 
one: (submitted by Dick Reilly, Vet. Rep.) 


There are five house in a row, which are 
each occupied by a person of a different 


1.] Cut for 2 pieces to form a square: 


2.) 1. Empty 11-gal. can. 2. Pour 7 gal. 
into 11-gal. can. 3. Fill 7-gal. can and pour 
4 gal. into 11 gal. can, you'll have 3 gal. left 
in 7-gal. can. 4. Empty 11-gal. can and 
pour 3 gal. into 11-gal. can. 5. Fill 7-gal. 
‘can and empty into 11-gal. can; fill 7-gal. 
can and pour 1 gal. into 11-gal. can., you'll 
have 6 gal. in 7-gal. can. 6. Empty 11-gal 
can, pour 6 gal. into it. Fill 7-gal can and 
pour 5 gal. into it, you'll have 2 gal. in 7-gal 
can. 7. Empty 11-gal can and pour 2 gal. 
into it. Fill 7-gal can and empty into 
11-gal. can. You now have 9 gal. in 11-gal 
can and 9 gal. in 20-gal. can. 


“3.] This was perhaps the simplest puzzle 
of the issue but the size of the dimensions 
involved fooled most people into thinking 
it was really involved — which makes it a 
real teaser. As we know, the formula for 
the circumference of a circle is: 
C=2TR therefore R=C/2T. 
Therefore, to find the change in a radius 
brought about by a change in circumfer- 
ence, you simply need R’=(C’/2T. In this 
case R’ =24"/2T which gives you R’=3.8” 
so we see that the change in radius would 
be 3.8” which is enough room for a 
good-size orange to pass under the band 
all around the sun. 


Think tank 


Solutions tolast Think Tank 


46 


nationality. The Spaniard owns the dog. 
The Englishman lives in the red house. 
Coffee is drunk in the green house. The 
Ukranian drinks tea. The green house is 
immediately to the right of the ivory 
house, The Old Gold smoker owns snails. 
Kools are smoked in the yellow house. Milk 
is drunk in the middle house. The Nor- 
wegian lives in the first house. The man 
who smokes Chesterfields lives next door 
to the man with the fox. Kools are smoked 
in the house next to the house where horses 
are kept. The Lucky Strike smoker drinks 
orange juice. The Japanese smokes 
Parliaments. The Norwegian lives next 
door to the blue house. Each man has one 
home, one pet, one type of smoke, one 
drink and a different nationality. Who 
drinks brandy? Who owns a skunk? 


4. This one’s cute: A man selling eggs 
stops at three houses, The woman of the Ist 
house says, “‘I’ll take half the eggs in your 
truck plus half an egg.’’ The woman of the 
2nd house says, ‘‘I’ll take half the eggs you 
have left plus half an egg.’’ The woman of 
the 3rd house says, “‘I’ll take half the eggs 
you have left plus half an egg.’’ How many 
eggs did the vender start with if there are 
no eggs left and no one got half an egg? 


4.] We know that the regular coins weigh 
l-oz. each. Therefore, if we assign a 
number to each bag and take a corres- 
ponding number of coins from each (i.e. 1 
coin from bag #1, 2 from bag #2, etc.) 
then we can put a known number of coins 
from all the bags on the seale at once. The 
amount that the readout from the scale is 
off from what that number of coins should 
weigh will tell us which bag has the odd 
coins. 

I must apologize for not including a spe- 
cific amount by which the irregular coins 
differed in weight from the.others. 


SOLUTIONS TO CRYPTARITHMS: 


1. F=9; I=0; V=2; E=1; T=8; W=4; 
O=6; N=7; G=5;H=3. 

2.] E=8; I=5; G=2; H=9; T=1; R=6; 
N=3; W=0; Y=7. 

3.] A=1; B=4; C=5; D=3; E=8; F=7. 
4.] A=7; B=2;C=6; D=0;E=9; F=3; 
O=1; U=4; S=5; T=8. 

5.] O=5; H=1; E=9; I=7; S=4; R=2; 
C=0; L=6; Y=3; T=8. 


0 
7310692 + 4356 = 1678 
415893 + 471 = 883 


Check’em out...! 


1st ANNUAL. (AGAIN) FACULTY AND STAFF 
TABLE TENNIS TOURNEY 


COME ON — ALL OF YOU POTENTIAL “JOCKS” 


Posted. 


TO SIGH UP: RING or DROP JN TO THE 
CARPETED LOUNGE, COLLEGE CENTER EXT. 178-189. 


SIGN UP DEADLINE: FRIDAY NOON, 


FINALS TO BE HELD IN CARPETED LOUNGE AT 12 NOON, MAY 11. 


“DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL” 


COUNSELING OFFICE ROOM 118 


APRIL 10 
PRELIMINARY MATCHES MUST BE PLAYED BY APRIL 24. 
QUARTER FINALS MUST BE PLAYED BY APRIL 27. 


SEMI-FINALS MUST BE PLAYED BY MAY 4. 


You Will Be Assigned Partners for the Preliminary Rounds by Drawing. Look for 
Names of Opponents on BULLETIN BOARD outside Counseling Office. Rules will be 


RIBBONS, WILL BE AWARDED — A SUPRISE PRIZE — PLUS A BOOBY PRIZE 


GO FOR IT 


Equipment will be available from Jackie in the Counseling Office. Tables are 
available in the Game Room and alsoin the Gym. 
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Springtime in Washington, D-C- ......memorials, museums, galleries, theaters, garde: 


Places to visit 


By Dan Stratos 

Washington D.C., our nation’s capital, is 
very unique as compared to the other 
cities of the country. Considered the heart 
of the United States and the seat of the 
federal government, Washington D.C. also 
stands as a symbol of history and power. 
In one’s lifetime you should at least once 
visit Washington D.C. and experience the 
overwhelming feeling as you stand at the 
foot of many historic statues and 
buildings. 

The main strip of Washington D.C., 
called the Mall, stretches from the Lincoln 
Memorial to the United States Capitol 
building with many different buildings, all 
of which are part of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and the Washington Monument 
standing tall in the middle. 

Starting at the west side of the Mall, you 
would begin with the Lincoln Memorial 
which was built in honor of our 16th 
president Abraham Lincoln (1861-1865) . 
Lincoln’s life, mind, and character 
became an inspiration to the world. It was 
not until two years after his death that an 
effort was made to build a monument in 
honor of him. But Congress did not ap- 
prove the bill until 1913 and the workmen 
broke ground a year later. When the 
monument was completed, it stood 80 feet 
high, 257 feet wide, and 187 feet deep, and 
the cost of it was $2,957,000. The statue of 
Lincoln, designed by Daniel Chester 
French and carved by the Piccirilli 
brothers, when completed, stood 19 feet 
high and 19 feet wide and.took four years to 
finish with a price tag of $88,400. 

Standing on the Lincoln Memorial !ook- 


ing east, you would see the reflecting pool » 


with the Washington Monument straight. 

ahead, The Washington Monument located 
on 15th street in the 

center of the Mall was completed 1n 1884 by 


the Army Corps of Engineers. The project 
began in 1833 when the Washington 
National Monument Society offered a prize 
for the best design for a monument, which 
was won by Robert Mills. Construction 
began in 1848, but funds for the monument 
ran out in 1854 and began again in 1876 
after Congress authorized its completion 
at the government’s expense. 

Still heading east you would come across 
the Smithsonian Institution section of the 
Mall. The Smithsonian is an independent 
establishment and a complex of museums 
and galleries devoted to the arts, history, 
and sciences. It started with an old English 
scientist, James Smithson, who died in 
Italy in 1829 and left his entire fortune, 
totaling more than a half a million dollars, 
to Washington D.C. under the name of the 


Harada advises joggers 


By Steve Fenton 


With Spring upon us and warm weather 
rapidly approaching, more and more peo- 
ple will begin to jog for physical fitness. 
Dr. Mary Harada, a history professor at 
Northern Essex, is also a physical thera- 
pist and an avid runner. She has been run- 
ning for 12 years, the past four years 
competitively. 

Dr. Harada has entered and completed 
two Boston Marathons and runs 45-50 
miles a week. She has some advice to 
offer the beginner as well as the more ad- 
vanced runner. 


For the beginner, the first step should 
be getting an adequate pair of running 
shoes. This doesn't mean to buy the most 
expensive pair of Nikes right away, but a 
shoe with a thick sole and strong ankle 
support is a necessity. Before the run, 
warm up by doing stretching exercises for 
approximately 10-15 minutes. To begin 
with, just do a mile walk/run. Start out 
jogging and when you get tired, walk for a 
distance until you feel ready to continue 
running. Dr. Harada warns not to try to 
do too much right away. Doing so could 
lead to possible injury to the runner and 
can also be discouraging. After the exer- 
_cise, the runner should cool down by walk- 
ing around for a few minutes. Running 
with a partner might make the novice 
more successful because it takes your 


Smithsonian Institution, ‘‘an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge amoung men.”’ 

The castle in the Mall was the initial 
building designed by James Renwick Jr. 
which was completed in 1855. Built from 
red sandstone, the castle consists of three 
sections, the central section with two 
adjoining wings on both sides. The castle 
contains large scale models of Washington 
D.C.’s vast city, along with many archives 
dated before B. C. 

Another part of the Smithsonian is the 
National Museum of History and 
Technology which stands three floors high 
and is filled with our nation’s history. It 
contains thousands of displays of the 
original pieces used by well known people. 
Such things include a printing press used 
by Benjamin Franklin, the gowns worn by 
the first ladies during past admini- 
strations, the Foucault Pendulum which 
demonstrates the rotation of the earth, and 
even a working post office of the 1800's. 

The arts and industries building, also 
part of the Smithsonian, is a Victorian 
landmark where you can almost feel the 
joyful spirit of 1876. 

Still another part of the vast Institution 
is The Museum of Natural History, one of 
the world’s great centers for the study of 
man and his natural surroundings. There 
are at least 100 scientists who are 
currently engaged in research with about 
60 million specimens located in offices, 
laboratories, etc. The museum contains 
many species of animals, and many actual 
size display cases with scenic 
backgrounds, skeletons from all types of 
animals including man, sea life, early 
man, minerals, and gems from around the 
world and even the largest diamond in the 
world, the Hope Diamond. This museum of 
Natural History is truly an amazing sight 
to see. 

Next, we have the National Air and 
Space Museum, a magnificent new 
structure which contains actual models of 
the flying machines man used from his 
early beginning attempts at flight right up 
to today. The museum has more than 240 
historic aircrafts, 40 space crafts, 50 
missiles and rockets, 420 aero engines, 
along with equipment the courageous men 
used in flight, uniforms, and hundreds of 
scale models on display. The museum has 
such attractions as the Kitty Hawk Flyer 
which the Wright brothers used, actual 
Appollo II command module, many 
military planes and _ helicopters, all 
arranged in a unique setting to create a 
visual effect that’s breathtaking. 


mind off the running. The length of ue 
jog should gradually be increased at a 
pace that the runner feels comfortable 
with. 

Dr. Harada has some advice that can 
benefit runners at all stages. In order to be 
most beneficial, running should be be done 
frequently, around four or five times a 
week. In the summer it’s advisable to run 
in the morning or at night to avoid the 
heat of the sun. Also, a runner should 
wait at least two hours after a meal before 
jogging. When using a track, it’s impor- 
tant to change direction because constant- 
ly running one way puts too much pres- 
sure on the inside hip. With that in mind, 
it also makes sense to run on the same side 
of the road to and from your starting point 
to get the same pitch on both legs. 

Dr. Harada sees some drawbacks from 
jogging but believes the pros far outweigh 
the cons. It is possible to receive blisters, 
ankle injuries, or runner's knee. Runner's 
knee occurs when there's uneven stress 
placed on the knee, causing a grating 
action on the joints. However, proper 
footwear and jogging motion reduces the 
chance of injury. The benefits of jogging, 
she says are both in body and mind. The 
exercise is excellent for the body in gen- 
eral and gives a sense of well-being that 
comes from being in shape. 


Another attraction of the National Air 
and Space Museum is its theater where 
films are shown ona 5 story high screen — 
giving you a first hand view of what flying 
is like. 

Other Smithsonian owned museums are 
the Freer Gallery of Art which presents 
art objects from the Far East and collec- 
tions from some American artists in- 
eluding Charles Lang Freer. The Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden con- 
tains a collection donated by Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn in 1966 and shows trends and 
developments from the early 1900's to the 
present day. 


The National Gallery of Art which 
contains masterworks by American as 
well as European artists, gives a con- 
tinuing series of temporary exhibitions 
and could be called the Center of Advanced 
Study in Visual Arts. The last three 
museums are The National Collection of 
Fine Arts, The National Portrait Gallery, 
and the Renwick Gallery which all contain 
fascinating pieces of work. These 
museums are all part of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Still heading toward the Capitol 
building, next in line would be the Botanic 
Gardens, built in 1933, which could be 
labeled as a conservatory for plants and 
trees and a haven for birds. It’s com- 
parable to a stroll through the heart of 
nature as the trees and plants form 
archways over the path which the public 
may walk through. If you like plants, it’s 
recommended. 

The United States Capitol building, 
where the first cornerstone was laid by 
President George Washington, is one of 
two significant locations other than the 
White House. As you stand at the base of 
the Capitol building and look up its one 
hundred stairs, and see the dome which 
reaches far beyond the House of 


Representative and Senate, you can see a 
statue, which represents freedom, was 
done by Thomas Crawford. After walking 
in the front door and up a few more steps 
you find yourself in a large room filled 
with big statues of former presidents, and 
as you look up and see the light shining 
through the tiny windows, the beauty is 
unlimited. Walking through the endless 
corridors, you can see statues and lush 
rooms and much, much more. It is truly 
amazing. 

Another sight to see is the much talked- 

- about White House where our leaders have 
lived while in office. The home of our 
President has over 132 reoms, including 
the 54 rooms and 16 baths in the living 
quarters. The grounds of the White House 
are immaculate; trees, plants and foun- 
tains come together to form an image of 
horticultural beauty. 

Arlington National Cemetery, where the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is located, 
covers 1,100 acres of picturesque country- 
side. In this cemetery is the gravesite of 
the late President John F. Kennedy, his 
son, and brother, Robert. The changing of 
the guard is highly recommended. An 
hourly event, it takes place in front of the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Soldiers 
from every American military involve- 
ment are buried here. Fallen heroes from 
the Revolutionary War up to and including 
the Vietnam Conflict lie side by side, many 
of them with their identites still a mystery. 

“Ford’s Theater, where our 16th 
president, Abraham Lincoln was shot, was 
designed by James Gifford in 1863. It 
remains much the same as it was. at the 
time of Lincoln’s assassination. 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts is a beautiful place to see. 
Designed by the National Cultural Center 
in 1958, it is a Film Institution which 
houses five primary theaters and is 
located close to the infamous Watergate 
hotel. 

Public transportation in Washington is a 
trifle expensive but decidedly faster than a 
car. In my opinion, it is the only way to go. 
The Metro System is a combination of 
buses and subways. 


Washington D.C., a very complex city 
bustling with politicians, tourists and area 
residents. Personally, I feel it is worth the 
extra effort it takes to enjoy the tremen- 
dous experience, of visitng the hub of our 
nation’s activities. There is a great deal 
more to Washington D.C, that I am able to 
describe here, but I recummend it to 
everyone. 


Mary Harada approaches the finish line in the Lawrence road race Saturday, finishing 


as 162 runner out of 400, with a time of 72 minutes, 13 seconds. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


State police exams May 2 


The ‘Massachusetts State Police are 
actively recruiting for qualified minorities 
and/or females interested in taking the 
written exam for the position of State Po- 
lice “Trainee.” This exam will be conduct- 
ed on Saturday, May 2, 1981, at various 
locations throughout the Commonwealth. 


Any group or individual looking for fur- 


ther information regarding a career with 
the Massachusetts State Police can contact 
the Recruitment Office at the Massachu- 
setts State Police Academy, 470 Worcester 
Road, Framingham, Massachusetts, 01701. 
Telephone number, (617) 879-5051, exten- 
sion 340. Filing deadline for this exam is 
Apribes, eels ees 
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President Ronald Reagan waves to spectators outside the Washington Hilton seconds 
before he was shot in an assassination attempt. Reagan was hit in the left chest. 


— UPI photo. 


Jinx of twentieth year 


By David Lopez 


On March 30, at about 4:15 p.m., I hap- 
pened to wander within listening range of a 
news report coming from a nearby radio. 

Sick as I am of being depressed relen- 
tlessly by new reports of man’s crimes 


“against his fellow man and his en- 


vironment, I chose to ignore the news until 
the two words, ‘Reagan’ and “‘shot’’ 
connected in my subconscious and brought 
me alert with a snap. For the next half 
hour I listened attentively while news 
teams reconstructed the short series of 
events that brought the world to a shud- 
dering stop. President Reagan, they said, 
was leaving the site of his latest speech 
when he and three others were shot by a 
hithertofore unknown assailant. Once 
again a shot had been fired that was heard 
around the world. 

My feelings alternated between ap- 
prehension and relief. Was this the end of 
my twelve year vigil, or is it just the 
beginning of a new set of crises to 
challenge our nation’s leaders and the 
courage of our people? Either way my 
anticipation of the past twelve years had 


Looking 


By Tom Flynn 

Last Tuesday, President Ronald Reagan 
was shot and wounded as he left the 
Washington Hilton. Also injured in this 
attack were the President’s Press 
Secretary, a Secret Service Agent and a 
policeman. Such attacks ‘upon our 
presidents are unfortunately no longer met 
with the shock and outrage that they 
should be. The President is subjected to 
numerous threats and attempts upon his 
life. The news media. has publicized these 
happenings fully, 

In 1975, ‘Squeaky Fromme” pointed a 
gun at then President Gerald Ford. One of 
the nation’s leading news magazine’s 
tagged her as ‘“‘the little girl who tried to 
kill the president.’’ With such publicity, it 
is no wonder that every once in awhile, 
some mentally disturbed person takes aim 
at one of our leaders. Here is a look at 
some of those instances. 

The first recorded attempt on the life of 
a U.S. president was in 1835. President 
Andrew Jackson was attending a funeral 
at the Capital, when suddenly a man 
appeared from behind a column and aimed 
a pistol at Jackson. The gun misfired but 
before anyone could react, a second apes 
_ was aimed and incredibly, the. secon: “onc d. ‘rr 


“ 


apparently been justified to some extent 
and I was not sure how to feel about it. 
Back then I came across some facts that 
indicated that every president who took 
office on a twentieth year (1900, 1920, 1940, 
etc.) has died in office of one cause or 
another beginning with our ninth 
president, William Henry Harrison, who 
was elected November 3, 1840 and died in 
office on April 4, 1841 of pneumonia. Since 
then every ‘“‘zero year”’ president has died 
in office, including Presidents Lincoln and 
Kennedy, and, if the trend holds true, the 
man that took office in the 1980 _ will suffer 
the same fate. That man is President 
Ronald W. Reagan. 

A close look shows many similarities 
between these presidents’ terms in office. 
Each served during times of grave con- 
troversies and strivings that threatened to 
weaken our nation. They also served 
during times of worldwide turmoil and 
were called on to make frightful decisions. 
Their similarities and differences offer a 
fascinating study but the big question is 
“Will Reagan survive?” 


Continued on page 20. 


back 


misfired. By that time the man was sub- 
dued and none too soon, for ‘‘Old Hickory”’ 
was about to pate the hapless assassin with 
his cane. 

_ There were no more attempts on U.S. 
presidents until Abraham Lincoln was 
elected in 1860. Lincoln received so many 
death threats, he had to be literally 
smuggled into Washington by Pinkerton 
Detectives for his inauguration. Even 
during the Civil War there still was no 
adequate protection for the president. In 
those days, the citizens could wander in 
and out of the White House as they pleased. 

The world knows that John Wilkes Booth 
shot and killed Lincoln while he was at the 
theater. The president’s bodyguard was in 
a nearby tavern during the assassination. 

On July 2, 1881, President James A. 
Garfield was at the Washington train 
station. He was accompanied by his 
Secretary of State and no one else. Sud- 
denly, Charles Guiteau, a disappointed 
office seeker whose sanity was also 
doubtful, shot Garfield in the back twice. 
Guiteau turned himself over to the police 
before an angry mob caught him. Garfield 
lingered on until September 20, 1881 when 
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President is shot 


By Peter Spokus 


It was a usual rainy Monday afternoon 
in the nation’s Capital, much the same as 
the day the hostages were released from 
Tran. But today was not to be the joyous 
celebration of American pride. Instead, it 
was to be a day of American violence — a 
violence that in the last twenty years has 
grown to an unimaginable height. Presi- 
dent Ronaid Reagan was making his way 
through a crowd of supporters and press 
after making a speech to the AFL-CIO. In 
the crowd waited a man who would have 
his name do down in disgrace in American 
history. 


As the President made his way towards. 


his limousine, a man, hiding among press 
reporters, stood waiting to assassinate 
him. The President was only a few feet 
away from his limo when the sound of 
“firecrackers” rang out. The sound, how- 
ever, was not that of firecrackers but 
instead those of a .22-caliber handgun. 


Within seconds of the shooting, the Sec- 
ret Service pounced on the alleged assas- 
sin and wrestled him to the ground. The 
President was pushed into his limousine 
and rushed off to the George Washington 
University Hospital, for reasons the press 
did not know. Lying in the wake of the 
gunfire was Presidential press secretary 
James Brady, facedown ina pool of blood. 
Behind Brady was Secret Service officer 
Timothy McCarthy, who had been shot in 
the stomach while standing directly in 
front of the President. Also hit by the 
assassin’s bullets was Washington D.C. 
policeman, Thomas Delahanty, shot in the 
left side of his neck. 

After the victims of the shooting were 
taken to the hospital, and the Secret Ser- 
vice arrested the suspect, rumors quickly 
ran through the shocked crowd. “Had the 
President been shot?,” was one question 
that the rumors dared not answer. The 
media was quickly there asking witnesses 
what they had seen. The entire scene had 
-been captured on video tape by each of the 
three major networks and within mo- 
ments all television programming was 
interrupted with the news. The nation 
watched as the story and all the details 
were revealed. 


The President was first reported as not 
being hit by the bullets but rather going to 
the hospital to check on the health of the 
other three men. Then the media discov- 
ered that the President had in fact been 
hit by the assassin's bullet. The bullet had 
hit the President on the left side of his 
chest and had entered into his lung. The 
President underwent surgery to remove 
the bullet and to repair his collapsed lung. 
He underwent surgery around 3:45 p.m. 
Before being put under anaesthesia, the 
President was reportedly joking and in 
very good spirits. “Please tell me that 


he died. During that two month period, the 
U.S. government virtually ceased to 
function. 

Still, even after Garfield’s death there 
was no effort made to give the President 
adequate protection. By the turn of the 
century, a new terror swept the globe. The 
anarchists were fanatics who hated 
government and occasionally they would 
claim a victim. The most notable of their 

victims were the king of Italy, the em- 
press of Austria, and William McKinley, 
25th U.S. President. 

On September 6, 1901, William McKinley 
attended a reception in Buffalo, Leon 
Czolgosz, an anarchist, shot McKinley 
twice in the abdomen. McKinley had a 
small group of men protecting him but 
Czolgosz’s gun was concealed under a 
bandage on his hand. McKinley died a 
week later. 

Theodore Roosevelt, McKinley’s suc- 
cessor, almost suffered the same fate. The 
assassination attempt occurred in 
Milwaukee during Roosevelt’s 1912 bid for 
the presidency. Seconds before he was to 
make a speech, John Shrank shot 
Roosevelt in the chest. He was saved by] his 
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you're all Republicans,” was just one of 
the one-liners that the President said to 
the doctors before the operaton. One of 
the doctors replied, “Today everyone is a 
Republican.” 


The President was on the operating 
table for 2 hours and 50 minutes and when 
the surgery was over his condition was re- 
ported as ‘good.’ 

The fate of press secretary James Brady 
was not as fortunate as that of the Presi- 
dent. Brady was hit in the forehead by the 
assassin’s bullet. Brady appeared to be 
semiconscious while-lying on the hotel 
sidewalk. It was later learned that his 
condition was very critical. Reports start- 
ed to circulate that Brady had died while 
on the operating table and all three major 
networks reported it. White House offi- 
cials denounced such reports and stated 
that Brady was still in surgery and still 
alive. 


The other two victims of the attack 
were less seriously injured than Brady. 
McCarthy was shot in the stomach and his 
condition was reported as stable and he is 
expected to recover. Delahanty was in 
critical condition, suffering from a gunshot 
wound in the neck. He, too, is expected to 
recover but surgery was not yet decided 
upon to remove the bullet. 

Meanwhile, the FBI and the Secret Ser- 
vice had John Warnock Hinckley, Jr., of 
Evergreen, Colorado, in custody. He was 
being held by the authorities while infor- 
mation was being gathered on his back- 
ground. It was learned Hinckley had been 
arrested in Nashville last October 9 — a 
day when President Jimmy Carter was in 
town — for trying to board an airplane 
with three handguns and fifty rounds of 
ammunition. 


Hinckley, according to UPI, has a his- 
tory of psychiatric problems and has un- 
dergone treatment. It was also reported 
that Hinckley was once a member of a 
Neo-Nazi organization but was thrown out 
because he always “wanted to kill people 
and blow up things,” according to a UPI 
report. He was also described as a good 
student in high school and very likeable. 
Hinckley comes from a wealth family, his 
father, John W. Hinckley, is the president 
of Vanderbilt Energy Company in Denver. 

All the victims, including Reagan, were 
reported in good condition at the time of 
this writing except James Brady. Brady 
is reported in critical condition but is ex- 
pected to live. The extent of brain 
damage was not yet known by doctors. 

This recent attack on President Reagan 
has brought many opinions and controver- 
sies over gun control, protection of the 
President and many other issues that re- 
flect the changing style and lives~ of 
Americans. 


eyeglass case and his folded speech being 
in his top pocket. The Bull Moose shocked 
onlookers when he gave his speech (for an 
hour) before he would go to the hospital. 
Shrank’s motive? He claimed that in a 
dream, McKinley ordered him to kill 
Roosevelt because he was running for a 
third term. Shrank was institutionalized. 

After Roosevelt's ordeal, the Secret 
Service as we know it came into being. 
Although the president finally had good 
protection, there were times when they 
almost lost their charges. In 1930, a man 
actually got into the White House and 
threatened President Hoover at a state 
luncheon. The mayor of Chicago took a 
bullet for Franklin Roosevelt in 1933. Two 
Puerto Rican Nationalists tried to shoot 
their way into Blair House in 1950. They 
killed a guard but did not get their target, 
Harry Truman. 

After the Blair oie incident, the 
Secrét Service was beefed up, yet un- 
fortunately, they couldn't save J.F.K. in 
1963. They did save Gerald Ford twice in 
1975 and last Monday Secret Service 
agent Tim esate hs helped save Ronald 
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Local “Health Works” program coordinators at March 31 meeting in Boston. 
[From left] Ellen Hanick, Merrimack Valley district coordinator; Pat Augeri, RN, 
NECC site coordinator; Dr. Timothy Johnson, director of medical programming for 
WCVB-TV; and Mary Geary, project coordinator for Health Works. 


— Calvin J. Anderson photo. 


Women can quit too 


Women can now quit smoking as suc- 
cessfully as men, says the American Lung 
Association of Essex County. 

“Plenty of previous studies indicated 
that men quit smoking faster and easier 
than women,” says Deborah J. Stone, 
Director of Health Education. “But now 
women know their own smoking is a 
threat to them and to those they love.” 

The equal opportunity quit figures were 
found in major research conducted by the 
American Lung Association in five loca- 
tions (New York, Maryland, Minnesota, 
and two Cities in California) to test the 
effectiveness of two new self-help manuals 
called Freedom From Smoking. The man- 
uals provide a nuts-and-bolts approach 
that shows smokers how to change their 
daily patterns, quit smoking within 20 
days — and stay off cigarettes forever. 

“Followup results at three, six, nine, 
and twelve months showed that the per- 
centage of women who quit smoking suc- 
cessfully was as high as the figure for 
men,” says Stone. “After one year, about 
one in five smokers of both sexes reported 
not having smoked a cigarette for at least 
the previous month. 

“The manuals have a completely upbeat 
approach that encourages smokers to 
adopt a healthier lifestyle in all kind of 
ways, including eating wiser, exercising 
more, learning to relax, and coping with 


social stress,” she says. “Practicing asser- 
tiveness is a technique in the manuals of 
special interest to women.” 


“The Lung Association research, which 
showed equal quit-smoking rates for men 
and women, also found that the average 
smoker in the test who was successful in 
quitting had started smoking at age 17 
and now smoked a pack and a halfa day. 

“What is really interesting, for men as 
well as women,” says Stone, “is that those 
who quit successfully had tried and failed 
to quit three times before — on the aver- 
age. Smokers who haven't made it yet 
obviously shouldn't be discourged. If you 
keep practicing quitting, you can make it 
stick eventually, especially with our new 
Freedom From Smoking manuals.” 

According to the Lung Association, 
“The cost of getting someone to quit smok- 
ing with our new self-help manuals is only 
one-eighth what it costs to bring a smoker 
to a quit-smoking clinic. And with these 
manuals smokers quit on their own time, 
in their own way.” 

The Lung Association’s new self-help 
Freedom From Smoking manuals were 
launched nationwide this January. This 
spring the American Lung Association of 
Essex County is making a special effort to 
encourage women smokers to kick the 
cigarette habit for themselves and those 
they love. 


In case of campus accidents 


_ Emergencies Protocol 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: Campus Community 
FROM: Pat Augeri, Director of Health 
Services 
SUBJECT: Revised Campus Ac- 
cidents/Emergencies Protocol 

When an accident or emergency illness 
occurs, please implement the following 
procedures immediately: 

CAMPUS ACCIDENTS/ 
EMERGENCIES PROTOCOL 

1. Call ‘‘O” to locate campus nurse, Pat 
Augeri, R.N. (8:30. a.m,-4:00 p.m.). 

2. If the campus nurse is not im- 
mediately available, call Shanahan’s 
Ambulance at 372-8511. 

3. Do not move the injured person until a 
professional arrives on the scene. Under 
no circumstances should the injured 
person be given anything by mouth. 

4. The first person to reach the injured 
person’s side is to stay with that person if 
at all possible. 

5. Never transport the injured person 
yourself. 

6. Provide comfort to the injured person 
while awaiting-arrival of rescue squad. 

{a) Only people with prior medical 
experience or First-Aid training should 


apply emergency treatment. 

(b) Profuse or excessive bleeding 
should be stopped by applying direct 
pressure with bandages or a clean cloth 
over the wound. 

(c) Keep the injured person quiet 
while awaiting emergency help. 

(d) Keep the injured person covered. 

7. The injured person should not be 
allowed to prescribe for himself, as his 
injuries may be more severe than: he 
realizes. If the patient refuses medical 
attention or refuses transportation to the 
hospital, require that he sign a “Release 
Form’’* relieving Northern Essex from 
further liability for his actions, etherwise 
have patient sign hand-written statement 
to that effect. 

8. It is required that the first person on 
the scene document the incident via a 
written account* giving their name, 
patient's name, address, phone number: 
whether student, employee, or visitor. 

9. Forward all information to the Health 
Office, College Center, Room 135. 

* Official release forms and accident 
forms available in Health Office or Dean of 
Students office. 


Augeri attends 


Health Works meeting 


Starting Monday, April 27, and continu- 
ing through Saturday, May 2, the largest 
health-screening project in Massachusetts’ 
history will be held. A public service proj- 
ect of the Shawmut Banks and WCVB 
Channel Five in association with WHDH 
radio, Health Works will be offering free 
medical screening and preventive health 
education at eighty eight different sites 
throughout eastern and central Massachu- 
setts and southern New Hampshire. The 
Health Fairs were developed by the Wash- 
ington D.C. based National Health Screen- 
ing Council, a non-profit organization, and 
are being held for the first time in New 
England. Pat Augeri, NECC school nurse, 
attended a meeting of volunteer site co- 
ordinators and the press on March 31. Ms. 
Augeri is the site coordinator for the 
NECC Health Fair to be held Monday, 
April 17, from noon until 8 p.m. 

Dr. Timothy Johnson, director of medi- 
cal programming for WCVB, speaking to 
the group at Shawmut’s One Federal 
Street headquarters said, “I first became 
aware of Health Works while traveling in 
the Mid-West. I was impressed not only 
with the work they were doing, but also 
with the level of involvement generated in 
the community.” Johnson pointed out that 
approximately thirty-five per cent of 
those screened were found to require fol- 
low-up medical attention. 


Warren Berg, senior vice president of 
the Shawmut Banks, noted, “The enthusi- 
asm of the health-care community for the 
Fairs has been tremendous. They have 
provided hundreds of volunteers to staff 
the eighty-eight sites.” He singled out the 
American Red Cross for their efforts in 
volunteer recruitment and training for the 
project. 

Dave Supple of WHDH served as mod- 
erator at the luncheon and commented, 
“There has been a tremendous amount of 
work done to date, particularly by Mary 
Geary, project coordinator of Health 
Works. The cooperation she has received 
from the local site coordinators has made 
an almost impossible task feasible.” 


To be a participant in the Health Fairs, 


-a person must be eighteen years of age or 


older. There is no charge for the tests ex- 
cept for an optional blood chemistry exam- 
ination. The Fairs will offer multiple-test 
screening including height and weight, 
vision acuity, blood pressure, anemia, 
glaucoma, hearing, and special tests such 
as Sickle Cell and Tay Sachs. There will 
be exhibits, lectures and demonstrations 


‘as part of the health education portion of 


the Fairs. Participants will receive a per- 
sonal review of the screening-test results 
and be directed to local sources of health 
care when referral is indicated. 


See page 5 for more Health news. 


TSS not a new disease 


By Christine Bown 

Toxie Shock Syndrome (TSS) was first 
identified by the Center for Disease Con- 
trol in Atlanta-in June. Symptoms of the 
disease include high fever, vomiting, rash, 
peeling skin on the palms, blurred vision, 
disorientation and rapid progression to 
shock, sometimes liver damage and death. 
To date this year, over 400 cases have 
been reported and 40 of these resulted in 
death. 


In September, the National Center for 


Disease Control] linked the outbreak to the 
use of tampons, by women who menstru- 


ate. One tampon in particular, Rely, 
manufactured by Procter & Gamble, was 
removed from the market because of its 
association with the syndrome. 

Seventy per cent of women who men- 
struate use tampons. Alarm spread 
through these consumers when the inci- 
dence of TSS escalated and many switched 
to sanitary pads. Sales of external pads 
soared and many drugstores could not 
keep them in stock. 


By February 18, it was reported in the 
Boston Globe that the incidence of TSS 
had dropped sharply. This is due in part 
to the removal of Rely from the market 
and partly to the 21 per cent drop in users 
of tampons. , 

Dr. Cecil Alexander, a Chelmsford gyne- 
cologist, in a telephone interview yester- 
day, said investigation indicates that TSS 
is not a new disease. It is septicemia, 
caused by a gram-negative organism. The 
super-absorbent ‘tampons contribute to 
the growth of the organism because of the 
type of cellulose used in their construction. 
Manufacturers have been instructed to 
remove the cellulose from their produts. 
They complied immediately. 

The American College of Gynecologists 
and Surgeons now recommends the use of 
regular, non-absorbent tampons. They 
should be changed frequently and not 
worn at night, when an external pad may 
be substituted. 


Not a good energy source 


By Cynthia Melinkas 

Cast away your beliefs that sugar is a 
good source of quick energy. In fact, many 
of the foods you eat for energy actually 
weaken your muscles and therefore your 
strength, according to psychologist Albert 
Forgione, Ph.D 

“Nutritional kinesiology”’ is the study of 
the effects of nutrition on movement and 
behavior. A leader in the field, Forgione 
discussed and demonstrated his research 
recently in Andover before an audience of 
more than 250 parents and_ other 
““professionals.”’ . 

Many foods we eat as well as external 
objects we encounter may create stress 
within our bodies, according to Forgione. 
Usually we become sensitized to the foods, 
florescent lights, metal chains or glass 
frames and do not realize their effects 
until tested. We become addicted to that 
to which we are sensitive, he claims. Con- 
sequently, we may need several stressful 
factors interacting in order to experience 
noticeable symptoms. If a person has 
cravings, is moody, very active, or has 


extreme difficulty learning, ‘‘suspect 
food.” 
Forgione became interested in 


“nutritional kinesiology’’ when he ob- 
served that although many of his patients 
responded to relaxation therapy, some did 
not get better. When he analyzed their 
diets and eliminated certain foods, 
changes occurred. “‘The differences you 


see when you purge yourself of these 
sensitizing foods are dramatic,’ claimed 
Forgione, who now advocates a wholistic 
approach to therapy. ‘One hundred per 
cent of the population tested go 
kinesiologically weak to refined sugar and 
sodium nitrite.’’ Refined sugar is found in 
many foods including most sweets and soft 
drinks. Nitrite is usually used to preserve 
meats. Some people are affected by ‘‘good 
foods’ such as homogenized milk, 
processed cheese, soy and whole wheat 
flours. 

A skeptical audience raised questions 
about the scientific basis for these findings 
and observations. Forgione admitted that 
scientists do not have an adequate ex- 
planation yet. Drawing volunteers from 
the audience, he demonstrated a muscle 
tension test using various foods and en- 
vironmental] stimuli. Many skeptics who 
participated in the tests and observed the 
effects in disbelief, became at least a little 
convinced of a possible relationship be- 
tween diet and behavior and will be 
following the results of further research. 

Forgione is Associate Clinical Professor 
of Pseyhology at Tufts University School 
of Dental Medicine. He has authored 
several books and worked extensively in 
the area of stress and fear management. 
His lecture was sponsored by the Nutrition 
Network and the Andover Department of 
Community Services. 
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State and local news 
Make it cleaner in Massachusetts’ 


His Excellency, Governor Edward J. 
King, has proclaimed April 25 as the kick- 
off for “Make It Cleaner In Massachusetts 
Month.” This four-week spring cleanup 
campaign, sponsored by the Corporation 
for a Cleaner Commonwealth (CCC), will 
involve volunteer cleanup and recycling 
projects organized by communities and 


~ neighberhood groups throughout Massa- 
* chusetts. As part of the month-long event, 


Governor King has also proclaimed April 
25 “Keep America Beautiful Day.” 

The Corporation for a Cleaner Common- 
wealth will provide participating commun- 
ities with organizational and promotional 
support, including special “Make It Clean- 
er In Masssachusetts” litter bags, posters, 
and bumper stickers. In addition, the well- 
known huge, furry green CCC mascot, the 
Cleanup Critter, will be available for spec- 
ial appearances. 

The CCC is a privately-funded, non- 
profit Massachusetts organization estab- 
lished to promote litter control, recycling, 
and public information and education pro- 
grams. In CCC’s first year of operation, it 
coordinated and assisted in many cleanup 
and recycling projects with community 
organizations, private businesses, schools, 
government agencies, and concerned citi- 
zens. CCC has worked in communities 
throughout the state, from Pittsfield to 
Lawrence and from Lawrence to Fall 
River. 

For information on how’ you can get 
involved in “Make It Cleaner In Massachu- 
setts Month” and help make a clean sweep 
throughout the state, call the toll-free 
CCC RecycLine at 1-800-882-1468; in Bos- 
ton, 482-5553. 


‘Save, earn dollars 


Massachusetts towns and cities could 
save up to $14.9 million annually in solid 
waste landfill and disposal costs and earn 
an additional $7.6 million in direct 
revenues if community-based recycling 
programs were expanded, predicted W. 
Scott Parr, president of the Corporation 
for a Cleaner Commonwealth. 

“Close to 30 percent of municipaf solid 
waste can be recycled, Parr said. If 
Massachusetts communities were to 
recover the materials which can be 
diverted from the municipal solid waste 
stream, we would reduce tonnage needed 
to be landfilled by 763,000 tons and save 
1,479 acres of landfill area. This would 
result in a savings of $14.9 million to 
Massachusetts towns and cities.’’ Parr 
added that the sale of the materials 
recovered from the municipal solid waste 
stream would generate $7.6 million in 
income coming back to the state’s com- 
munities. 

The Corporation is a_ non-profit, 
privately funded public service 
organization established in January 1980 to 
implement a comprehensive statewide 
litter control, recycling and_ public 
education program. 


Vartabe 


Ne as a 


awe a Mr 


By Christine Bown 

Tom Vartabedian, reporter and photog- 
rapher for the Haverhill Gazette, looks 
somewhat like a character from Front 


_ Page Story. A man of medium build, he 


dangles a pipe from the corner of his 
mouth. His balding pate is fringed with 
dark, curling hair, a bit askew. Dark, 
heavy brows and straight, trimmed mus- 
tache give shape to an appearance fashion- 
able in the twenties and thirties. 


We talked in the multi-period kitchen of 


his 100-year-old house. His children passed 
through from time to time. He spoke to 
them with unusual kindness and patience. 

Vartabedian began to write in high 
school. He was sports reporter for the 
school newspaper. He derived satisfaction 
from seeing his work in print. This encour- 
aged him to write more and more, purely 
for his own pleasure. 


Governor Edward J. King and the Clear’ Critter have pieciaitied April 25 as the kick-off date for “Make It igure in 
Massachusetts Month,” a month-long statewide spring cleanup sponsored by the Corporation for a Cleaner Commonwealth. 


Write your representatives to protest school budget, aid cuts 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


The Honorable Michael Barrett [D] 
21st Middlesex 
62 Linden Street 
Reading, MA 01867 


The Honorable Forrester Clark [R] 
4th Essex 
308 Sagamore Street 
Hamilton, MA 01982 


The Honorable Gerald Cohen [D] 
Essex 
Andover,MA 01810 


The Honorable Nicholas Costello [D] 
1st Essex 
Whitehall Road 
Amesbury, MA 01913 


The Honorable Frank Emilio [D] 
3rd Essex 
11 Edwin Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


The Honorable Bruce Freeman (R] 
17th Middlesex 
7 Kenwood Street 
Chelmsford, MA 01824 


The Honorable John Gray [R] 
2nd Essex 
90 School Street 
Groveland, MA 01834 


The Honorable Joseph Hermann (D] 
14th Essex 
83 Buckingham Road + 
North Andover, MA 01845 


The Honorable Nicholas Lambros [D] 
17th Middlesex 
865 Hildreth Street 
Dracut, MA 01826 


The Honorable Edward LeLacheur [D] 
18th Middlesex 
42 Marriner Street 
Lowell, MA 01852 


The Honorable James Miceli [D] 
20th Middlesex 
11 Webber Street 
Wilmington, MA 01877 


The Honorable Michael Rea(D] / 
24th Middlesex 
18 Shawsheen Road 
Billerica, MA 01821 


The Honorable Timothy H. Rourke [D] 
19th Middlesex 
35 Victoria Street 
Lowell, MA 


The Honorable Kevin Blanchette [D] 
16th Essex 
91 High Street 
Lawrence, MA 


The Honorable Nicholas Buglione [D[ 
15th Essex 
32 Quincy Street 
Methuen,MA 01844 


STATE SENATORS 


The Honorable Robert C. Buell (R] 
1st Essex & Middlesex 
Woodcrest Road 
Boxford, MA 01921 


The Honorable Patricia McGovern [D] 
2nd Essex 
73 Saunders Street 
Lawrence,MA 01843 


The Honorable Sharon Pollard [D] 
3rd Essex 
8 Stevens Street 
Methuen,MA 01844 


The Honorable Philip Shea [D] 
1st Middlesex 
130 West View Road 
Lowell, MA 01851 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 


The Honorable Nicholas Mavroules [D] 
-6th District 
99 Washington Street 
Salem,MA_ 01970 


The Honorable James Shannon [D] 
5th District 
142 East Haverhill Street 
Lawrence,MA 01841 


U.S. SENATORS 


The Honorable Edward Kennedy [D] 
2400-A John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Boston, MA 02203 


The Honorable Paul E. Tsongas [D] 
2003-F John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Boston, MA 02203 
90000 
Editors note: We wish to thank Leslie, 
Baskin of the Andover Library for help in 
the preparation of this listing.] 


ian stresses humor, skill 


From high school, he went to Boston 
University where he studied accounting. 
Upon graduation he worked as a book- 
keeper for the family restaurant business. 
When he was twenty five, he was ready 
fora change. Journalism appealed to him. 
He was attracted to the idea of variety in 
the work and opportunities afforded to 
meet people. 


An opening became available at the 
Haverhill Gazette for theater reviews dur- 
ing the summer months. He accepted the 
job covering the North Shore Music Thea- 
ter and held it concurrently with his book- 
keeping job. a 

After working a second summer as 
theater critic, Vartabedian applied and 
was accepted for a full-time job. It was 
then that he learned photography. 


Vartabedian said that diversity is im- 
portant for the reporter. Newspapers 
keep a wary eye on the budget. They are 
therefore looking for people versatile to 
adapt to one form of expression or another. 

“There is considerable pressure in- 
volved,” he added. “It is important not to 
let that get to you. When you allow your- 
self to be affected by it, it is time to leave 
and do something else.” 

Vartabedian is comfortable dealing with 
the challenge of the work. He enjoys the 
people he comes in contact with and he 
likes to write. He will often think of three 
or four stories while he is shaving in the 
morning. 

For the past ten years, he has given 
talks on various aspects of journalism and 
photography at Northern Essex Commun- 
ity College. He particularly enjoys talking 
about the humorous side of the business: 


the blunders and bloopers that sometimes 
appear in print. Humor, he feels, is very 
important. Too often people lack humor in 
their lives because of the constant hustle 
and bustle. 


Vartabedian’s sense of humor came 
through in a story about his first assign- 
ment. It was to interview a war hero- 
returning for Vietnam. The interview 
took place at an airport. When it was over, 
the “war hero” invited Vartabedian to go 
for a spin in the airplane he was piloting. 
Vartabedian accepted, never before hav- 
ing flown. The ride was exceptionally 
bumpy, in spite of a clear sky. The pilot’s 
hands shook throughout the flight. Varta- 
bedian thought this strange.... The land- 
ing was rough. 

The next day he learned the cause of his 
pilot's discomfiture. He had never flown 
before. He was none other than the 
“Great Imposter.” Aa 


= 
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Continued from page 17. 


Following is a list of all Presidents who 
died in office. Note that only one of the 9 
was hot a zero year president. 


William Henry Harrison — 9th Pres. 
Born: Feb. 9, 1773 

Elected: Nov. 3, 1840 

Died: Apr. 4, 1841 (1:30.a.m.) 
.Gause: pneumonia 


Zachary Taylor (12th Pres.) 
Born: Nov. 24, 1784 
Elected: Nov. 7, 1848 

Died: July 9, 1850 

Cause: natural illness 


Abraham Lincoln (16th Pres.) 

Born: Feb. 12, 1809 

Elected: Nov. 6, 1860 and Nov. 8, 1864 
Died: Apr. 14, 1865 (Good Friday) 

Cause: Assassination. Gunshot to back of 
head by John Wilkes Booth, an actor. (1st 
conspiracy was stopped by Allen 
Pinkerton in Feb. 1861; Wilkes was shot.) 


James Abram Garfield (20th Pres. ) 

Born: Nov. 19, 1831 

Elected: Nov. 2, 1880 

Died: Sept. 19, 1881 

Cause: shot July 2, 1881 by Charles Julius 
Guiteau. Lived 80 days then-died of blood 
poisoning. Guiteau was hanged. 


William McKinley (25th Pres.) 
Born: Jan. 29, 1843 


/ 


Jinx of twentieth year 


Elected: Nov. 3, 1896 and Nov. 6, 1900 
Died: Sept. 14, 1901 

Cause: shot twice Sept. 6, 1901 by Leon 
Czolgosz, an anarchist. Czolgosz was 
electrocuted. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding (29th Pres.) 
Born: Nov. 2 1865 

Elected: Nov. 2, 1920 

Died: Aug. 2, 1923 

Cause: died in S.F. during return from trip 
to West Coast, Alaska and Canada 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt (32nd Pres.) 
Born: Jan. 30, 1882 - 
Elected: Nov. 8, 1932 and Nov. 3, 1936 and 
Nov. 5, 1940 and Nov. 7, 1944. Only Pres. 
elected to 3rd and 4th term. . 
Died: Apr. 12, 1945 

Cause: cerebral hemorrhage 


John F. Kennedy (35th Pres.) 

Born: 1917 

Elected: 1960 

Died: November 23, 1963 S 
Cause: shot in head believed to be by Lee 
Harvey Oswald. Oswald was shot by Jack 
Ruby. 


The only two zero year Presidents who 
did not die in office. Note that they served 
before trend started. 
James Monroe (5th) 
Elected: 1816 and 1820 
Feeling” 

Thomas Jefferson 
Elected: 1800 and 1804 


“Era of Good 


vos) 


Health hint 


“Our body is much more perfect than 
we think. But we abuse it terribly. A body 
is like a machine, like your car. If you give 
your car dirt instead of oil, it won't run 
very far. But there is one difference be- 
tween a car and a human being. If you use 


your car very often, it will go to pieces. 
If you don’t use your legs they will go to 
pieces. The machine is wrecked by use; 

the living body by disuse.” 
— Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, Nobel Prize 
winner in medicine in 1937. 


By Dorothy Turner 

Ina relatively short space of time — one 
year to be exact — millions of pets are put 
to death in animal shelters throughout the 


. United States, a sad commentary on what 


has been dubbed the ‘throw-away’ society. 


When asked if the leash law was being 
obeyed in Newburyport, City Clerk George 
Lawler gave a knowing look to one of his 
assistants and chuckled, “Well,” he said. 


Apparently not too many persons are 
taking the leash law very seriously. But 
very shortly everything is going to change. 


In Newburyport, Joseph Cooney, the 
dog officer, is reached by calling the police. 
In the the past, it was difficult to reach a 
dog officer unless he had a wife who was 
willing to act as his answering service. 

During the day, Cooney picks up any 
stray dogs that are roaming the streets. 
“The dogs who have been picked up re- 
peatedly get to know the truck and scatter 
when they see it coming. This makes it 
difficult to pick them up,” said an observer. 

The people who own these dogs neglect 
to have them licensed or keep them under 
control. They talk with the neighbors and 
find out that they get away with it and so 
do likewise. Dog owners are flaunting 
leash laws but all that will soon change. 

“Very shortly everything is going to be 
handled by computer. They'll be sent 
form letters from the District Court. 
They'll have to come in and answer charg- 
es for loose and unlicensed dogs,” a spokes- 
man said. 

Because there has been so much laxity 
in enforcing these laws and collecting the 
fines, there are thousands of dollars out- 
standing. = 

The dogs which are taken to the pound, 
by law, are kept for ten days and then dis- 
posed of. | 


MEN — WOMEN 


Now you can 
enlist for 
two short years. 


Sign up with the Army for just two years, 
and you could start college two years older, 
two years wiser, and as much as $9,200 richer. 


It works like this: 


Under the Veterans’ Educational 


Assist- 


ance Program, you save up to $100 a month 


from your pay and this money is matched by 


Uncle Sam, $2 for $1. 


“Throw away society?’ 


In Haverhill, the dog officer is Norman 
Peel. He is kept so busy with his job that 
he is virtually impossible to contact. For 
this reason, he has a volunteer assistant 
named George Hammell. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals (MSPCA) 
branch which services Haverhill and New- 
buryport is located on Route 28, Methuen. 
This is a haven for animals that are lost, 
abandoned or given up by people who no 
longer can keep them. * 

Robert Laverriere, an ambulance driver 
for the MSPCA, works at the kennels. 
Laverriere said, “The leash law is effee- 
tive in Haverhill. We don’t have too much 
trouble with the dogs. The only time the 
dogs are apt to pack is when the females 
are in season.” 

The MSPCA receives no aid from com- 
munities or the federal or state govern- 
ments. “We depend entirely on donations. 
When people bring their pets to us to 
keep, we suggest a donation. If people 
obtain animals from us we have specified 
charges: $20 for a male dog, $35 for an 
unspayed female. We refund $25 if a per- 
son can show proof that he has had the 
female dog spayed.” 

Approximately the same scale of prices 
prevails for cats: $10 for a male cat and 
$35 for a female cat. They will refund $30 
if proof of spaying can be given. 

There isn’t any set time for keeping the 
dogs at the MSPCA. “We always have to 
keep spaces open for dogs coming in. Age, 
temperament and sex are also factors in 
determining how long an animal is kept. 
The pets which cannot be placed in homes 
are put to death by an intravenous injee- 
tion.” 


After 24 months of saving the maximum, 
you would have $7,200 in your educational 


fund. 


If you qualify and select one of several 


specified skills, the Army will add an education 
bonus of $2,000, bringing your total to $9,200. 


See if you qualify for this new program. 


Serve your country as you serve yourself. 


Call Army 
Opportunities 


372-2651 


Join the people who've joined the Army. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Job Fair Employers 


The following organizations/firms plan to participate in the First Annual Job 
Fair — Career Day at Northern Essex Community College on April 8, 1981. This 


listing is complete as of March 27. 


Massachusetts State Police 

Brigham’s 

K Mart Apparel Corp. (K Mart Stores) 

Foxmoor Casuals 

Fortunate Independent Distibutors 

Family Mutual Savings Bank 

Thom McAn Shoes 

First Security Services Corporation 

Pinkerton’s Inc. 

Consumer Discount Association 

Office Specialists (Formerly known as 
AID/Office Specialists( 

New England Baptist Hospital 

Anna Jaques Hospital 

St. John’s Hospital 

Beverly Hospital 

Lowell General Hospital 

Trinity House Camp, Inc. (A.M. only) 

St. Vincent Hospital 

Somerville Hospital 


Additional names will be included as 
Fiducation & Placement. 


Portsmouth Hospital 

Lawrence Memorial Hospital 

New England Deaconess Hospital 

Greater Lynn Mental Health & 
Retardation Association 

United States Marine Corps 

United States Air Force 

United States Navy 

U.S. Army & U.S. Army Reserves 

Symmes Hospital 

Ded-Staff 

Nursing Services, Inc. 

Choate Memorial Hospital 

EG&G Electron Devices group 

Walter E. Fernald State School 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Consultants & Designers 

Strem Chemical, Inc. 

Mitre Corp 


received by the Office of Cooperative 


Are you stupid, lazy 
or what? 


Do your parents, teachers, employers or friends ask you this? Have you 


always wondered what the problem is? 


Northern Essex has hired Sandra Seitz 


to work in the Academic Support Center and with the Handicapped Services Office 
to help people understand learning disabilities. 


If you answer “yes” to two.or more of the questions below, you may have a 
learning disability. We would like to know about it. Please fill out the confidential 


questionnaire below and return to: 


Rubin Russell 

Handicapped Services Office 

Room F-120, College Center 

(Telephone: 374-0721, Ext.267, Voice] 
373-1720, TDD] 


- Do you have trouble with timed tests? 


- Do youhave a terrible time showing what youreally know onatest? YesL] No 


. Have you ever taken an oral exam in place of a written one? Yes No 


- Do you have trouble learning from 


Sandra Seitz 

Academic Support Center 
Room C-21p, Classroom Bldg. 
[Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 263] 


Yes 


reading, and understand thing: 


better by hearing them? Yes No 


. OR, do you learn better from reading than from hearing? 


. Could you do better “papers” if you 


instead of having to write them? Yes 


Yes 1) No 


could turn them in on a cassette take 
No 0 


- Have there been any courses that were much more difficult than others? 


Specify 


. Would you be interested in meeting 


with a group of students to discuss 


learning disabilities? Yes [ No 


Program/Curriculum 

Number of Credits Completed 

Number of semesters attended 
OPTIONAL: 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


Please return to: 


Rubin Russell, Handicapped Services, F-120 


or 


Sandra Seitz, Skills Center, C-210 
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Campus news 


At the LRC 


APRIL EXHIBITS 
EXTERIORS & INTERIORS 


Color Landscapes, a photographic ex- 
hibit by Henry Cataldo of Somerville, MA, 
will be on view in the library April 8-25, 
with an opening reception on Sunday, 
April 12, from 3-6. Henry holds an M.F.A. 
from Yale University in Photography. His 
photographs of outdoor landscapes cover 
unusual themes such as barren trees or 
fallen dried leaves. Don’t miss this excit- 
ing show! 

Complementing Cataldo’s “exteriors” 
will be an exhibit of oil, acrylic, and water- 
color large-scale paintings by Beverly Mel- 
vin of Newburyport, MA. A graduate of 
the Montserrat School of Visual Art, 
Beverly paints windowsills, doorways, 
ceilings, ete. — all room “interiors.” Be 
sure to visit the Library in April! 


TERM PAPER SEASON! 


It’s term-paper season and that means 
the busiest time for the Library. Certain 
topics, with particular emphasis on contro- 
versial subjects in the social sciences, are 
subject to restricted borrowing privileges. 
This means that you may be permitted to 
borrow only 3 in one subject area instead 
of the usual 5. Of course, as soon as you 


Summer school schedule 


Dean of Continuing Education John 
Peroni has announced that there will be 
three different sessions of summer school 
this year. A three-week session (M-Th) 
begins May 26 and June 11. A six-week 
session (Days: M-Th) is slated for June 15 
to July 27. Scheduled for evenings, June 
15 to August 10, is an eight-week session. 


Irs 


return the 3, you can take another 3. 
What we hope for the most from students 
during the term-paper season is coopera- 
tion and consideration: cooperation with 
the Library and consideration for the 
other students who may need the same 
sources you have borrowed. Please don't 
hoard the books: when you take them out, 
use them as soon as possible, and return 
them so that others may have a chance to 
take them out. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS TABLE! 


In front of the Circulation desk is situ- 
ated a table of new acquisitions to the 
Library. This includes all the books which 
are on the current New York Times Fic- 
tion and Non-Fiction Best Seller List. These 
books are restricted to 14-day, no-renewal 
time allowances, and they include such 
titles as Come Pour The Wine, The Fire- 
starter, Ordinary People, The Second 
Lady, The Key to Rebecca, and many 
others. Come take a peek at our new titles! 


{Editor’s note: More LRC information 
forthcoming in the next issue of the 
OBSERVER.] 


FOOD 


FoR 


THOUGHT 


All College - All Programs 
Communitywide 


Job Fair 


Nearly Fifty employers 
seeking new employees 


April 8, 198 


Northern Essex Community College 


College Gym 


10a.m.-2p.m. 2 


4:30 p.m. -7:30 p.m. 


Full-time®Part © Summer® Co-op 


*° LINE UP YOUR SUMMER 
JOB NOW ” 


EARN $3000 to $5000 


All majors may apply 


Local position or hometown aera. 


CALL:352-2256 


91 
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Trustees bring skill and experience to board 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Starting in May, the eight members of 
NECC’s Board of Trustees will begin its 
regimen of monthly meetings in the Col- 
lege Center. Who are these people who 
hold the future of this college in their 
hands? 

Contrary to any preconceived notions, 
many of the members have faced the 
rigors of collegiate experience as students 
and as parents of college students. 

Selected by Acting Chancellor of Educa- 
tion for Massachusetts Paul Guzzi, Mrs. 
Carolyn Whitaker is acting convener for 
the board and currently serves on the 
faculty at Bradford College. Thus far, she 
has chaired two meetings and will main- 
tain this position until the Board elects its 
chairperson and secretary. During a re- 
cent interview, she noted that although 
she is doing the job now, Mrs. Whitaker is 
not a candidate for that position. For sev- 
eral years, Mrs Whitaker served on the 
NECC Advisory Board which was elimin- 
ated by the recent reorganization of Mass. 
public higher education. She is a doctoral 
candidate in history at Boston University 
where she previously had earned her 
master of arts. Mrs. Whitaker is the 
mother of four and has served on the fac- 
ulties of that institution and Northeastern 
as well. She is a graduate of Smith 
College and resides in Haverhill. Pres- 
ently, she is a member of,the Haverhill 
School Gommittee. 


Amesbury resident Brian Hardy is no 
stranger to Northern Essex. A former 
editor of the Mudflats Review and the 
Observer, Hardy is one of the alumni 
members of the Board. He received his 
bachelor of science degree in journalism at 
Suffolk University and has guided many 
NECC students through the maze of that 
media. Currently a City Hall reporter for 


the Lowell Sun, he recently spoke to a 


group of Prof. Betty Arnold’s students re- 
garding the role of the reporter in society. 
He is the father of two daughters and his 
wife, Joan, is a registered nurse. 


Northern Essex Community College Board of 


Philip Saracusa served not only on 
NECC’s Advisory Board but also on the 
Advisory Council for the Lawrence School 
Committee. Director and former presi- 
dent of the NECC Foundation, Mr. Sara- 
cusa has high interests in this area's 
education and its development. He holds 


Hardy, Arnold Bird and President John R. Dimitry. 


his bachelor’s degree in Business Admin- 
istration from Suffolk University. He also 
attended Merrimack College and the Mas- 
sachusetts Military Academy. Saracusa 
has experiences as an instructor of busi- 
ness with the Division of Continuing 
Education here. A former vice-president 
of Presentation of Mary Academy Men’s 
Guild, Saracusa is also a member of the 
Bon Secours Hospital Men’s Guild. He is 
currently a Program Business Manager 
for tactical equipment at Raytheon’s 
Nashua, N.H., plant. 

Mrs. Marjorie Goudreault is the mother 
of nine. For ten years she served on the 
NECC Advisory Board, many of those 
years she was chairman. Mrs. Goudreault 
is a former school committee member for 
the City of Haverhill and presently is a 
member of the Haverhill City Council. She 
is a member of the Mass. Department of 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


NAME, HOME ADDRESS 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


Arnold Bird 

137 Old Lawrence Road 
Bradford, MA 01830 
373-6309 


Teamsters & Chauffeurs Local 437 
Newcomb Street 

Haverhill, MA 01830 

372-4171 


*Mrs. Marjorie E. Goudreault 
561 Amesbury Road 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
374-6851 


Haverhill City Council 
4 Summer Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
374-1261 


Brian Hardy 

141 Elm Street 
Amesbury,MA 01913 
388-9166 


Lowell Sun 

15 Kearny Square 
Lowell, MA 01852 
458-7100 


*Richard Jones 
283 High Street 
Newburyport,MA 01950 
462-8382 


Attorney — Office at Home 
City Solicitor, Newburyport 
[Same address] 


*Mrs. Claire Linnehan 
57 Eastland Terrace 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
373-1577 


At Home 


John Lyons 

25 Alice Drive 
Nashua, NH 03063 
[603] 889-5883 


Raytheon Co. 
Hartwell Road 
Bedford, MA 
274-7100, Ext. 2625 


*Philip Saracusa 
1117 Essex Street 
Lawrence,MA 01843 
688-3234 


Raytheon Co. 

West Hollis Street 
Nashua, NH 

[603] 889-5111, Ext. 2109 


*Mrs. Carolyn Whitaker 
86 Kingsbury Avenue 
Bradford, MA 01830 
372-0117 


Bradford College 
South Main Street 
Bradford,MA 01830 
372-7161 


NOTE: Appointment date for all above board members: February 28, 1981. 
* Indicates membership on Advisory Board. 


Trustee 


Social Services Advisory Board and has 
attended many institutes for local govern- 


~ ment both at Harvard and the University 


of Mass. She attended Lowell State Col- 

lege and Northeastern University. 
President of the NECC Alumni Associa- 

tion John Lyons was elected by that group 
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Saracusa, Carolyn Whitaker, Marjory Goudreault, Governor Edward J. King, James 
Martin [Chairman of the Board of Regents], Claire Linnehan, John Lyons, Brian 
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— Carl Russo photo. 


as representative on the Board of Trust- 
ees. A Nashua, N.H., resident, he is em- 
ployed by the Raytheon Company in Bed- 
ford. He holds his bachelor of science~ 
degree from Merrimack College in electri- 
cal engineering. 

The term “Board of Trustees” is not un- 
familiar to Mrs. Claire Linnehan of Haver- 
hill. She has served on many of them in- 
cluding The Children’s Hospital Ladies 
Board, the Georgetown University Hospi- 
tal Ladies Board and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Symphony Orchestra 
in Washington, D.C. For five years, Mrs. 
Linnehan served on the NECC Advisory 


Board. Currently she is serving on the 
Board of Directors of the Friends of the 
Haverhill Public Library as well as that of 
the Eunice Kennedy Shriver Center in 
Waltham. This mother of two is also a for- 
mer teacher in the Medford School system 
where she served as president of that 
city’s teachers association. 

The Teamsters and Chauffers Local 
#437 has known Arnold Bird through his 
position as that union’s Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Mr. Bird is the father of six children 
and he resides with his family in 
Groveland. 

Newburyport’s City Solicitor since 
1978, Attorney Richard Jones was former- 
ly associated with the office of the Attor- 
ney General. While in Ohio, he was the 
Clerk to the Supreme Court. Jones holds 
his master of arts degree from Tufts Uni- 
versity and earned his juris doctorate at 
Suffolk University. He is a graduate of 
Holy Cross and is a member of the Board 
of Trustees for the YMCA. Atty. Jones 
has earned additional recognition as an 
artist of renown. He is an incorporator of 
the Institution for Savings in Newbury- 
port where he lives with his wife. 

Years of skill and experience have come 
together to form that controlling force 
which will determine the future for Nor- 
thern Essex under the direction of the 
Mass. Board of Regents. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
MEETING NOTICE 


College president John R. Dimitry 
has announced rescheduling of the meet- 
ing of the NECC Board of Trustees from 
April 30 to May 6. The Board will call the 
meeting to order at 6 p.m. in the College 
Center at Northern Essex Communit; 

College, 100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA. 


Duff named chancellor 


Dr. John Duff, president of the Univers- 
ity of Lowell for the last five years, has 
been named by the Board of Regents as the 


first chancellor of the state’s new public 
higher education system. He will lead the 
system in its complex reorganization as 
chief administrative officer for 28 state 
colleges and universities beginning June 1. 

Northern Essex President John Dimitry 
reports that it is he who nominated Dr. 
Duff. Dimitry says that Duff is the “one 
person I know who would do the job. I saw 
what he did in Lowell with the merger of 
two institutions. He got through it with 


Faculty union 


In collective bargaining negotiations, 
faculty and management have reached 
tentative agreement on all outstanding 
issues except the salary package. Man- 
agement has not moved off its offer of 25.7 
per cent; the faculty team continues to 
request the same salary raise granted ad- 
ministrators — 38 per cent over three 
years. 

The faculty negotiating team has re- 
quested a meeting with the MCCC Board 
of Directors to discuss the impasse. Fac- 
ulty claims that the salary offer continues 


relatively little bloodshed, and very little 
yelling and screaming. He did it with a 
high degree of efficiency.” __ 

Duff has a bachelor of science degree 
from Fordham University, a master of 
arts degree from Seton Hall University 
and a PH.D. from Columbia University. 
He is the author of several history books. 


Gov. Edward J. King, who was not in- 
volved in the selection process, said of the 
appointment that the drafting “of a man of 
President Duffs stature is testimony to 
the Board of Regents and I stand behind 
them.” 


update 


membership in an inferior position com- 
pared to other segments of Higher Educa- 
tion. The dollar amounts received by 
community college faculty would be signif- 
icantly less than those received by the 
university and state college faculties. 
Though they have settled for 28 per cent, 
their average base salaries are much 
higher. 

Faculty demonstrated at the State 
House, Boston, Tuesday, March 24, and 
again at the NECC Board of Trustees 
meeting yesterday. 


YEARLY 


ROOM, BOARD & TUITION COSTS 
NE 


COLLEGE 


1981-81 1980-81 1979-80 1970-75 


Merrimack College 
University of Lowell 
Massachusetts Residents 
Out Of State Residents 
Salem State College 
Northern Essex Community College 
University of Massachusetts [Amherst] 


Massachusetts Residents 
Out Of State Residents 


$6,040 $5,250 $3,475 


$1,560 
$3,160 


$2,207 
$ 250 


$1,320 
$2,900 


$2,207 
$ 175 


$ 925 
$1,575 


$1,774 
$ 150 


$2,988 
$8,120 


$2,657 
$5,755 


$1,976 
{n.a.} 
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Baseball for funr’ Intramural Corner 


With the only intercollegiate sport this 
spring at NECC being women’s softball, 
assistant men’s baseball coach Mike Ro- 
winski has organized an informal men’s 
baseball team. 


The intramural basketball season is 
winding down and the race for the title is 


i ed ; 


was formed this year. 


Women’s softball is the only varsity 
sport this spring at Northern Essex due to 
the absence of tennis from the 1981 ath- 
letic budget. The NECC tennis team, 
when in existence, made annual trips to 
tlorida to play. This year there will be no 
trips, no matches, no double faults, no 
championships. 

Last year’s Student Council at Northern 
_ Essex felt that there was a lack of interest 

on campus for tennis. The result: CUT! 


Athletie Director Jack Hess was told 
that if interest rose then he could put to- 
_ gether the program. This would be impos- 
sible for Hess or any other A.D. Putting 
together a schedule, hiring a coach, ar- 
ranging transportation and all the other 

responsibilities that would have to be 
- taken care of would take more time than 
_ what Hess would be given. ; 

Hess also pointed out that interest in 
any sports does not just happen. “I feel 
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er the net during the intramural basketball game. 


This tennis racket and the balls won't be used this season by the team. 


becoming very exciting. The champion- 
ship will be played against first-place-fin- 
isher Beal’s Wheels and third-place-finish- 
er Centurian Plus. In the only meeting 
between these two teams, Centurian Plus 
won 21-10. The championship game should 
prove very exciting because in the first 
meeting Beal's Wheels were without the 
services of their star — Joe Goldsmith. 


The semifinals were a display of the 
best basketball thus far of the season. 
Regular season first-place-finisher Beal's 
Wheels beat out Derek’s Dorks by a score 
of 21-17. Joe Goldsmith led the Wheels’ 
charge as he has done since making his 
appearance after the first game of the sea- 
son. Since Goldsmith’s arrival, Beal’s 
Wheels has gone undefeated. 


In the other semifinal game, Centurian 
Plus, who had dominated the league in the 
first half of the season, pulled out a tough 
battle with the 76’ers, 21-18. Centurian 
Plus had too much height for the quick 
76ers to overcome. Centurian Plus drop- 
ped to third place in the final regular-sea- 
son standings as they lost to the 76’ers and 
then forfeited a game to the Meatheads. 


The championship game was played on 
Friday, April 3, but the results were not 
available at press time. Intramural Activi- 
ties Director Dave Brown sees a very ex- 
citing championship and the winner will 
be well-deserving of the title. “Joe Gold- 
smith’s play should be very important to 
the success of Beal's Wheels. If Centurian 
Plus cannot stop him the Wheels should 
win the championship,” Brown said. “The 
height of Centurian Plus may give prob- 
lems to the Wheels and if Centurian uses 
their advantage wisely it should prove to 
be a very exciting game.” 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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that there is no real genuine interest in 
atletics at any community college. The 
programs that are offered by the school 
must be well publicized by the coaches, 
athletes and anyone else that is interested 
in seeing sports at the school become a 
reality,” Hess explained. 


“If Coach Paul Rouse didn’t go out and 
stir up interest in men’s basketball there 
would not be a program, let alone a highly 
competitive program.” 

This article is not intended to blame the 
Student Council for cutting tennis from 
the varsity level at Northern Essex but 
rather to inform present students that 
tennis was once an exciting and popular 
intercollegiate sport at the college. Some- 
thing can still be done about NECC tennis: 
If a genuine interest is relayed to either 
the Student Council or athletic director 
Hess, maybe tennis will be brought back 
to life next spring at Northern Essex. 


wish to play for next fall's Knights and 


4s AL b, eh 
No tennis team 
— Carl Russo photo. 


Save NECC tennis 


The team will consist of players who 


those who just want to play baseball this 
spring. Rowinski will have two practices 
during the week and one intersquad game 
day. Hopefuls for next year’s squad are 
expected to play. 

A meeting will be held in Room D-150 
on April 10 at noon. For more information, 
contact Mike Rowinski in the Gym at 
Room 117. 


_ Busy intramural weekenc 


The intramural season will have its big- 
gest and busiest weekend this week as 
three events will kick off, starting Fri- 
day, April 10, with the cross-country run. 
The race will cover 4.8 miles. The course 
will start on the NECC track and will con- 
tinue around Kenoza Lake. Awards will 
be given to the top two finishers in both 
the men’s and women’s division. This will 
be the first of two cross-country runs plan- 
ned by Intramural Activities Director 
Dave Brown — the second run will be held 
on May 6 and will cover the same course. 
Winners and participants of the first race 
should run in this race against new-coming 
talents. 

The second event of the busy weekend 
will be the start of flag football. Flag foot- 
ball enjoyed a very successful season the 


first semester and the outlook is just as 
bright for this semester. Rosters were 
handed in to Dave Brown at the official 
meeting on April 1 but new teams can con- 
tact Brown for information on getting into 
the league. 


The games will be played on Monday, 
Wednesday and Fridays throughout the 
semester. All teams will consist of twelve 
players, six of which will be on the field at 
all times. The top two teams will be given 
awards at the end of the season. 


Capping of the weekend will be the 
weekend bike trip at Marth’s Vineyard 
on Cape Cod. Space is still available but is 
limited. Sign-ups will be on a ‘first come 
first served’ basis. For information, con- 
tact Dave Brown in the Gym, Rm. D-125, 


Softball season starts 


The 1981 women’s softball season at 
Northern Essex Community College offici- 
ally started on March 31 with the first 
team practice. The Knights had four days 
until their first game of the season on Fri- 
day, April 3. 

NECC Coach Jack Hess is very opti:nis- 
tic about this year’s team. The girls have 
been practicing informally for over three 
weeks in the Gym. 


“I am very excited about the upcoming 
season. We have a lot of girls who can 
really hit the ball effectively. The only 
problems we should run into during the 


season are mentalerrors and defensive mis- 


haps,” Hess said. 

Hess is impressed with one of the 
Knights in particular. “Judy King is one 
of the premiere players in the Merrimack 


Valley, and could play at any state col- 


lege. She is an outstanding pitcher and 
should help us a great deal this season,” 
Hess said. “She also is a very good hitter 


which makes us very strong at the plate. 
fhe starting nine girls are all excellent 
batters and we should have no trouble 
scoring runs.” 


The Knights have a very busy schedule 
this year as purposely planned by Hess. 
“Last year we had all but eight games can- 
celled due to inclement weather. This 
year I have purposely scheduled an exces- 
sive number of games in preparation for 
rainouts. i 


Coach Hess is very pleased with this 
year’s turnout. Eighteen girls are on the 
Knight squad, many of which played on 
the champion basketball team. The entire 
1981 roster is as follows: Marie Rinpelle, 
Kathi Levigne, Lynn Elefrite, Julie Per- 
kins, Claudia Simone, Martha Woodruff, 
Kim Wanson, Judy King, Donna Johnson, 
Colleen Simonds, Rosemarie Ferrand, 
Nancy Smith, Joan Patenaune, Jeanne 
Titcomb, Ruth Swymer and Shelagh 
Casey. 
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Retire in 5 years! 


OUTING CLUB 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
——— 


APRIL 20 


Patriot’s Day canoe trip on the Powwow 


River in Amesbury. 
e 


MAY 3 


Overnight hike in the White Mountains. 


Run your own home operated business 

No Investment required! 

The market is unlimited 

Aiso seek Spanish/English speaking persons 
Call Mr. Stowe 617-373-0597 


for appointment 


STEVE'S 
House of Pigza 
pe 106 Plaistow Road 
Se Stateline Plaza 


Haverkill, Ma. 
Telephone 374-1321 


ofist Grinders 


—S 
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Feedback 


Question: What do you like or not like about Northern Essex? 


— By Phil Coppola 
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Charles Roumeliotis, Bus.Trans: I don't like the cafe. Donna Riley, Bus.Trans: I don't like the 8 o'clock Rafik Papllan, Computor Maint.: I like my instructors 
teria food but I enjoy the campus and the environment __ classes but the people here are really friendly. and the people that attend here. 
here. 
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Nancy McInnis, V.P., Student council, 7 MA you can't Candy Brown (L.A.), Rick Rushton (B.T.), Lesle Susan Swank, L.A.: I think the Phys. Ed. dept should 
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eal get a tan during winter. Moeers (L.A.), John Torrisi (B.T.): We like the wild have a swimming pool on campus. 
ae and crazy people... . 
“ for the best ” NCR a 
SKiP‘S SNACK BAR 
-| MERRIMAC, MASS SOCIAL 
5 minutes east of NECC on rt. 110 COMMITTEE 
Fast Service presents 
Call ahead for take-out TR ‘a # 
orders 346-8686 = © o 5 
i also featuring 
Open daily at 11 a.m. 
Closed Tuesdays from April 8 Trapper 
Sunday April 12 8:30-1:00 
FREE COUSULTATION! at Mr. Cs 
a Ticket prices: $5.00 for the public 


KENNETH M. HOMSEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


DIVORCE WORK INJURIES 


TRIAL WORK DISCRIMINATION 
IMMIGRATION 
PERSONAL INJURY 


316 Essex Street Bus: 617-628-7273 
Lawrence, MA 01840 _ Res: 617-628-8563 | 


$4.00 with ANY college Id. 
or NECC computer printout. 


Advance Tickets _ 
Available ie 


Room 122 
Student act. 
office 


